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Bradley’s Outline Maps are the most valuable aids ever devised for the teaching of history 
and geography. As the pupil supplies the details, the topography of the country and important 
events of history are visualized and remembered. 


BRADLEY’S 


HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE MAPS 


FOR THE CORRELATED TEACHING OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


Are of superior quality. They are lithographed on tough bond paper, perfectly 
adapted to the use of ink, water colors or crayons. They are economical; one 
portfolio of fifty maps supplies an entire class. They comprise a complete 
series covering every grade, adapted to every system of teaching. 

Send for catalogue with detailed descriptions and miniature reproductions of all maps. 


FREE INTRODUCTORY OFFER: To any teacher not now using outline maps, we will 
send free on request one complete set of Bradley Maps with suggestions for use. Address our 


nearest agency. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - - SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 
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[ Ideal Reading for Primary Pupils 





WHITE’S PANTOMIME PRIMER 
First Year 24 cents 

This uniquely illustrated primer teaches children 
to read by the dramatic method. By taking advan- 
tage of their natural bent of “ making believe,” itaccom- 
plishes its purpose with little effort. The method of 
presentation is simple. First the children memorize 
a short nursery rhyme, learning the words by sight. 
Then they read aloud the simple directions for acting 
and take parts as directed. And finally they perform 
the actions of the rhyme without speaking. Twenty- 
five rhymes that every child should know are memo- 
rized, and over two hundred common words are made 
familiar to the pupils. The book is filled with striking 
silhouettes, 


JOHNSTON & BARNUM’S BOOK 
OF PLAYS FOR LITTLE 
ACTORS 


Second Year 30 cents 


This little book will give school children a great deal 
of pleasure and will train them both in expressive oral 
reading, and in intelligent silent reading. The volume 
was prepared to meet the expressed wants of many 
teachers who recognize the value of dramatic repre- 
sentations in school. It comprises a series of little 
plays based upon familiar nursery rhymes and stories, 
such as Mary and her Lamb, The Lion and the Mouse, 
The Spider and the Fly, Old Mother Hubbard, and 
many others. These plays are adapted to the use of 
the youngest children at school and are equally suit- 
able for reading or for acting in the first or second years. 
The numerous illustrations are most attractive. 


SKINNER AND LAWRENCE'S 
LITTLE DRAMAS FOR 
PRIMARY GRADES 


Second Year 35 cents 


The little plays in this book are derived largely from 
well-known prose and poetical selections of high liter- 
ary quality. Among them are adaptations from Kate 
Greenaway, Thomas Hood, Laura E. Richards, Lydia 
Maria Child, and John Ruskin. The plays may either 
be acted by the children, or be used simply as reading 
lessons to aid in securing correct tones and natural 
expression. If memorized and presented as plays, 
the scenery may readily be improvised from objects 
always at hand in the school-room. 





LUCIA’S PETER AND POLLY IN 
SUMMER 


Second Year 35 cents 
Peter and Polly are two little children who live in the 
country, and this story tells of the simple, interesting 
incidents in their life during a single summer. It gives 
a natural and delightful account of their play and of 
those things that ordinarily come within the experience 
of young children, showing their point of view, their 
limitations, and their development. Throughout, the 
author has evidenced a remarkable understanding of 
the child’s mind and a perfect sympathy with his inter- 
ests. As a continued story the book will make a 
double appeal for use in supplementary reading, 


LUCIA’S PETER AND POLLY IN 
WINTER 


Second Year 35 cents 


Here are the same two jolly, healthy children who 
as Peter and Polly in Summer are so popular with other 
little boys and girls just beginning to read. The good 
times these youngsters had that winter in the country 
are realistic. The things they did are just the things 
all normal children do and are most interested in. 
And to read about the adventures that might have been 
their own gives them a personal satisfaction. The 
book is full of color pictures, 


SKINNER’S DRAMATIC 
STORIES FOR READING AND 
ACTING 


Third Year 35 cents 


In this supplementary reader each of the stories has 
unusual dramatic qualities, and may be turned into a 
little play for acting. They are uniformly short. 
Some of the stories are well-known schoolbook classics 
in new dress, but most of them are new. They include 
fairy tales, folk tales, stories of child life, nature stories 
etc., in wide variety. Originally the work of many 
writers, they are as varied in style as in subject matter, 
but they have been happily harmonized and adapted 
to the requirements and tastes of young pupils. 








Our illustrated Guide to Good Reading describes 69 volumes of Supplementary 
Reading for the first three years. 


It will be sent to any teacher on request 
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Just Published 


PRETTY POLLY FLINDERS 


A supplementary reader for the second school 














ear. 
With large type and colored pictures. 
By Mary Frances Blaisdell. 


This is the latest issue in the popular 
“Boy Blue Series.’ Mailing price, 40 cents. 
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Just Published 


ReckJeland 


7 . - ] “ 
A new book for the first year. {cenic 1VvC e ows VoLuU 
§ os 








By Louise Robinson . 
Illustrated by Clara Atwood. 











The Expositions In California—the Panama-California Expositio 
fe . Pye tery a? x San > and the Panama-Pacific International Exposition at San _— 
has large type and is y illustrated. Mail- cisco, offer the greatest o i y nericas 
pee hn g es pportunity ever presented to the American 


people to see something of their own country. 


4 \angg l .' -ligp-y-—-nggeallaaa OF en Siuding the famous “Golden Gace teak: | | 
Twilight Town For Second Year. 40 Cents. ae - “Rocky Mountain Limited” and “Californian” : 
By Mary Frances Blaisdell, author of “Boy Blue,” “Polly and Dolly, Only $62.50 for round trip from Chicago: 
“* Cherry Tree Children,” The Child Life Readers, etc. (Jlustrated in color.) $57.50 from St. Louis; $57.50 from Memphis! 
Mote wee were Animal Sag — Edition. 45 Cents. Correspendiagty tow fares from all cae 
y Thornton W. Burgess. For Third Year. hatin : tlle tr . 
The Child’s Book of American History Illustrated. 50 Cents. og — stopover privileges. Long PI 
By A. F. Blaisdell and F. K. Ball. For Third or Fourth Year. Get t fold th 
Indian Child Life [Illustrated. 50 Cents. : : , set a copy of our folder on the 
By Dr. Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa). For Third or Fourth Year. 
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For First-Year Reading 
Cherry Tree Children 40 Cents. By 
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New 5U 
Mary Frances Blaisdell Exposilions i. 
For Second-Year Reading J 
Boy Blue and His Friends Polly and RENEWA 
Doll Tommy Tinker’s Book Tells you how to go and what you can see, as a 
‘Each, 40 cents. All by Mary Frances We maintain Travel Bureausin all import- the 
Blaisdell. ant — ~~ ae er an0 toms el ex- pay! 
perts who will help you plan a wonderful and 
For Third-Year Reading an economical outing, give you full information —_ 
add Animal Tales Fanciful Flower and look after every detail of your trip. Ad. sag 
ales dress nearest representative or writ . 
Each, 50 Cents. By Madge A. Bigham. 7 orig : yee on if 
Old Mother West Wind. Mother West L. M. ALLEN, P éer Traffic t 
Wind’s Children. Mother West Wind's 725 La Salle Station, Chicago 
Animal Friends ty ‘ . = BothE tee, included é = 
Each, 45 Cents. By Thornton W. | Sm, oe ia’ oth Expositions included in = 
Burg ess. i one ticket at no extra cost — 
: San Francisco— 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY MAR. Se) > San Diego CANAL 
34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAG \ ifn La K » on + “McC 
hn a eH i COA 
nen ne AUSTR 
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o 
Summer School 
° . ’ vy 7 ry al 7 , 
For VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 
— ’ . : . ’ 
Nerve Strain Valparaiso, Indiana — 
— ~ 
° 4 yas founded September 16, 1873 with ® 
va . , he University }2°.§ , 
; e a giving to every person the 
Try the invigorating, refreshing, Copertuntty ~* Ciyining a thorough, practical education at an oxen 
san ~ within his reach. That such an Institution is a necessity may be judge 
soothing and delicious tonic bever- by the _ yee == year, since the beginning, the attendance has been 
° greater than that of the previous year. 
age made with 
e' Th Summ r ~ h ] is one of the largest in the 
e ‘ e choo United States. The Sum- Problem 
3 mer Term will open May 25th and will continue twelve weeks. The Mid- The Sen 
Summer Term will open June 22nd and will continue eight weeks. During How to 
these terms the University will offer an exceptional list of subjects from 
which students may select their work. There will be beginning, inter- PRIMA 


+ mediate, advanced and review work in the following 
Cc l oO a p a te Departments Preparatory, High School, Kindergarten Methods, Th 


Primary Methods, Education, Manual Train- 





: ‘eater ~ see ; Ss Pri 
; ing, Scientific, Classical, Engineering, Domestic Science, Agricultural, Law, a 
(Nea-Alecholic) Pharmacy, Medical, Dental, pe | and Public Speaking, Music, - 
® ‘ine Art, C ,P aphy Typewri , Review. 

A tonic prepared from the same valuable Fine Art, Commerce, Phonography and "Gee eview a eis 
+4 4 j 1eld L 
phosphates that make wheat such a Domestic Science and Agriculture 3°22 Mothe 
; ; ‘ Science and Agricultural Building will now permit the University to accom- e Dr 
nourishing and strengthening food. modate all who wish work in these departments. Langua 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE is Tea ch ers will fad an enssp tional opportunity hy combine work ¢ aloe \ 

or in the regular departments with such review work as Jaily 
recommended by physicians as valuable they may desire. This is because of the fact that during the summer term ’ dl 

° are ° : ° the regular work of the University is offered the same as during the other . 
in assisting digestion, restoring the appe- terms of the year. Many enter for review work any. Cte by attending THE 
; 4 : consecutive summer sessions complete a course of study, while others enter 
tte, relieving headache, nervousness and to take up special subjects, —High ’School work, etc. Ja 
brain-fa ’ and ensurin refreshin sleep. ° The University is well equipped with buildings, A 
t 
q ul p men apparatus, laboratories, library, etc., for doing the APRII 
Adda teaspoonful to a glass of cold highest grade of work. It has laboratory facilities for accommodating 600 


° students working at one time. The Institution is accredited by the State . 
water, sweetened, or to iced tea, Teachers’ Training Board for preparing teachers for all grades of certificates. I 


Special opportunities are offered teachers for doing this work under special- 


Th e R est To n i Cc ists, as instructors. bow 


THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST ‘Bit 
Rumford Chemical Works Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. IDEA 


rd with Furnished Room, $1.80 to $3.00 per 
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Problems of the Young Teacher 
Frances Jenkins 


THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD IN THE REGULAR 
CLASS-ROOM 
EACHERS have always appreciated that 
pupils are much brighter, others much _ slower, 
than the majority. Scientific classification of these 
types of mental ability names the brighter type 
supernormal, the slower type subnormal. Special classes 
for such pupils are rapidly being provided in progressive 
cities. But the grade teacher is only too likely for some 
years to come to have in her class one or two pupils whom 
she considers either supernormal or subnormal. What 
shall she do for them? 

A word of warning is necessary here. While it is rela- 
tively easy for an intelligent person to detect pupils who are 
grossly deficient or exceptionally brilliant, there is no easy 
way of determining the mental ability of the large groups 
which are just above or just below normal. _Brilliancy may 
be more apparent than real. The backward child may 
be wronged by calling him subnormal. Only those who 
have had special training in giving mental tests should 
venture to make these distinctions. The grade teacher 
may arrange her work to meet the apparent needs of ex- 
ceptional children without assuming the ability to diagnose 
their mentality. 

Fortunately the general class life meets many of their 
needs. To do the kind of work which the rest of the class 
are doing appeals to their social instinct. Moreover the 
brilliant pupil may need just the drill, the dull pupil may 
excel in the singing or penmanship in which the majority 
of the class are profitably engaged. Rich thought material, 
worthy motives, and varied work are needed by all, what- 
ever their ability. 

The exceptional child needs to be kept busy with work 
which holds his attention and requires his thought. The 
supernormal child may need more work than the majority, 
or a different type of work. If he has mastered the tools 
of reading and writing earlier than his mates, he needs to 
be taught more thoughtful uses of these tools. He may be 
given extra reading upon which he is to report, he may early 
learn how to take notes, he may be taught to file papers and 
keep records in true student fashion. If a ready memory 
and the habit of answering quickly seem to be the cause 
of his brilliancy, he needs to be taught to use the higher 
types of thinking. He should verify his statements, give 
the points on both sides of a question, learn to get large 
ideas. If extreme bookishness is the reason for considering 
him brilliant, he needs training in social companionship, in 
manipulating objects, in seeing the real world about him 
He may tutor some child who needs help, arrange experi- 
ments to illustrate his work, or find out facts in the com- 
munity which bear on the history or geography lessons. 
If he is physically strong and mentally mature, he may be 
able to do two years of work in one year, but this should 
not be tried too frequently. 

The subnormal pupil may need less work than the 
majority or a different type of work. He is generally 
handicapped by inability to use reading and writing in- 
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dependently as tools. When normal pupils are able to 
study their reading lesson by answering blackboard ques- 
tions, he may be able to do no more than copy the ques- 
tions or copy part of the lesson. Frequently it would be 
better to have him do some handwork at such a time. 
Laying borders with colored sticks, putting beans into 
piles of three, extra work in paper cutting or basketry may 
be worth while for him and call for effort on his part, 
encouraging him to self-respect. 

It is important that work be specially adapted to these 
exceptional pupils. It is also important that in general 
they should receive about the same attention as other 
pupils in the life of the school-room. There is a tendency 
to give such pupils more than their share of opportunity 
for leadership. Beware lest the supernormal pupil, because 
of this privilege, becomes known and despised as “ teacher’s 
pet.”” Yet he should be helped to gain such knowledge 
of his mates as will develop the qualities of genuine leader- 
ship. The subnormal pupil seldom shows such qualities. 
He is a contented follower. For the welfare of the class 
he may need to be placed in a back seat so that undesirable 
movements shall not be too prominent, but the teacher’s 
appreciative smile should give him frequent encouragement 
even. there. 

The strain and worry caused the teacher by the sub 
normal pupils is one of the most unfortunate phases of the 
whole matter. Perhaps there must be something depress- 
ing about them. Yet school life is frequently the happiest 
part of their day. They cannot realize what they are miss- 
ing, and a bright color, a kind word, or a bit of interesting 
work gives them much pleasure. The little training we 
can accomplish adds to their store of happiness. If every 
teacher would use her influence toward the establishment 
of special classes and toward legislation to provide adequate 
segregation of the unfit, she might find that her one sub- 
normal pupil had opened the door for her to one of the 
greatest questions of the day, the improvement of the 
human race. The supernormal child gives her a vision of 
what the race might be. 


The Sense of Touch 
M. Adair 


T is one of the long-recognized principles of education 
that these things which are brought to the mind in 
the largest number of different ways will be likely 
to make the deepest impression and be remembered 

the longest. It is because of the recognition of this princi- 
ple that the successful teacher makes appeal to eye and also 
to ear, by both telling and requiring the pupil to read that 
which is to be impressed. Furthermore, he calls forth the 
activities of self-expression by asking the child to tell and 
write and draw that which he has heard and read. 

For many, many years, practically all the work of the 
schools was designed for children who were “eye-minded”’ 
or “ear-minded.’”’ There was little or nothing to make 
education attractive or easy to the “motive”’ type of mind. 
In the past few years, however, there has come the awaken- 
ing of educators to the fact that there is this third type of 
mind, and that it cannot be rightly reached and developed 
without some form of instruction designed especially 
to meet its peculiarities. The work in manual training 
that has been added to the curriculum in the vast majority 
of our schools is the evidence of this awakening. However, 
the manual work comes chiefly in the higher grades and all 
lower grade teachers have felt the need of something beyond 
the ordinary occupations to help their children to harmonious 
development. 

In her work in the Houses of Childhood, in Rome, Maria 
Montessori has attracted the attention of the world by the 
fact that she has seemed to reach every kind of child in 
practically equal degrees and the questions which have been 
in the minds of teachers for years have drawn those who 
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were able to journey to Rome in order to study the 
methods of the Dottoressa, all of them hoping that her way 
of teaching might prove the royal road to success for which 
every teacher longs. 

Maria Montessori’s writings were translated into English 
and her students came home from Rome and wrote and 
lectured of the marvels they had beheld in the Houses oj 
Childhood. The next logical step was the establishment 
of Houses of Childhood in this country, where the Mon. 
tessori teachings are carried out as fully as possible. Finally 
the Dottoressa herself came to America and lectured. ~ 

It is still too early to draw very full conclusions as to the 
value of this work; still too soon to judge definitely in re. 
gard to the relative value of the different parts of the Mon- 
tessori system. Of some things, however, we are assured, 
We know that there are some things in it that are so plainly 
of worth and so apparently simple and obvious that it 
seems strange no one ever thought of them before. We 
know, too, that there is a great deal in this system that is 
revolutionary in its bearing upon the school-system that 
now exists in the United States. 

Our great problem in America is to so adapt and adjust 
the Montessori method that it may be made the subject 
of successful experiment in our schools. For many reasons, 
this is a difficult task. An often-mentioned obstacle we 
have to meet is the fact that Itaiian is a phonetic languag, 
and may be taught by methods that are only available toa 
very limited degree in the teaching of English. The system 
worked out by Maria Montessori is used by her in teaching 
children one, two, or even three years younger than those 
who enter our public schools, and our children are therefore 
too mature to feel the appeal! of all the devices in use in the 
Houses of Childhood in Rome. The Montessori apparatus 
is expensive and school trustees are none too generous when 
it comes to the question of investing considerable sums of 
public money in apparatus for use in something that is stil] 
frankly only an experiment. Amother objection is our 
small number of teachers in proportion to the number of 
children to be taught, and, finally, the poor arrangement of 
our school-buildings and school-furniture for doing such 
work as this. 

Are we then to decide hastily that this great new regio 
of educational thought and experiment is not for us? By 
no means. We must, on the contrary, seek for such part 
of this work as we are able to use, and then make the most 
and the best use of it that our deep desire to give to our 
children the world’s best may make possible. 

All of these thoughts had filled the mind of a primary 
teacher in a consolidated rural school in the Middle West 
and she longed with all her soul to be enabled to draw from 
Maria Montessori’s wonder-method something which might 
help the little children in her care. After much thought, 
it seemed to her that, of the two great things for which 
the Montessori method stands that are comparatively 
ignored in the older systems of education in use in our 
schools, namely, the scientific training in poise and the 
systematic education of the sense of touch, she could only 
venture to add the latter to the work her course of study 
required her to do. 

This decision reached, the next question was just how 
to go about its accomplishment. Her superintendent saw, 
was interested and gave her permission to experiment 
“to a reasonable extent.”’ He refused, however, to recom- 
mend the purchase of any of the apparatus she needed 
for such experimentation. Her purse was too slender to 
meet very fully the actual needs of the little household in 
which she was the sole bread-winner, so she could not buy 
the supplies herself. Her own manual education had 
been neglected and her dexterity was not sufficient to enable 
her to undertake the manufacture of any but the simplest 
things. Nevertheless, she resolved to persevere, and many 
of the hours of her summer were spent in preparation. 

When school opened in the fall, she had a supply of 
material that seemed enough for a beginning. Several 
qualities of paper, rough, smooth, thick, thin, were cut 
into small oblongs and there were small pieces of many 
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fabrics, lawn, muslin, cloth, velvet, silk, satin, sateen, 
serge, damask, cheese-cloth. The geometrical forms, 
ied from a catalogue from a house which manufactures 
the Montessori apparatus, were cut from cardboard of the 
weight that can be found in any country printing-office. 
Half of these geometrical forms were mounted upon square 
pieces of the same material, and the rest were left un- 
mounted. The sand-paper letters and figures she wished 
seemed for a while to offer too great a difficulty to be over- 
come, for sand-paper in the quantity she needed was expen- 
sive and she also feared that her bungling fingers might 
waste a good deal of material in trying to cut out the letters. 
In the end, she made use of some of the cardboard left from 
making the geometrical forms and upon its surface she 
painted the letters, using a small brush and some thin muci- 
lage, and sprinkling fine, clean sand over them. The re- 
sultant sand-paper letters and figures were quite satis- 
factory and were certainly prepared with the minimum 
amount of trouble. The baric-sense or weight tablets 
of the original Montessori outfit were replaced by some 
small tin ointment boxes with tight covers, which were 
obtained for a small sum at the drug-store. These were 
packed full of substances that varied in weight for a given 
bulk, cotton in one, sand in another, flour in another. 

The paper and fabrics were in quantity to furnish each 
child with two pieces of each kind. The paper was laid 
in order from smooth to rough, the fabrics were matched, 
each piece with another of the same material, and later, 
all the woolen goods were placed together, the silk in another 
place, the cotton in another. They were also laid in order 
from light-weight to heavy and from coarse to fine. Several 
uses were also made of the cardboard forms. Each child 
was given a card with several mounted forms on it and an 
equal number of the unmounted forms were also distributed 
and the unmounted pieces were laid upon the matching 
mounted forms; the mounted form was carefully outlined 
with the finger-tip and then an effort was made to draw it 
freehand; the unmounted pieces were outlined with pencil 
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and the form thus drawn filled in with color; the unmounted 
forms were also used in laying border or all-over designs, 
sometimes copies and sometimes original. The weight 
boxes were arranged in order from light to heavy. The 
sand-paper letters and figures were traced with the finger 
until their, form was perfectly familiar, then made with 
pencil. 

At the beginning of this work, each child was requested 
to bring from home a large, clean cloth, to be used in 
blindfolding him, and the greater part of all this work was 
done with covered eyes, the teacher keeping always in view 
the fact that her experiment was for the purpose of deter- 
mining the value of touch in education. 

One year’s work with a single set of children is not enough 
to furnish reliable data, but it is certain that the results with 
this class gave the strongest encouragement for continuing 
the experiment another year. The children wrote well at 
an earlier date than any previous class the teacher had ever 
had and all of their manual work, whether with plasticine, 
drawing or weaving, was better done. The important 
thing, however, was the remarkably symmetrical develop- 
ment of mind exhibited by the class as a whole, there being 
a very unusual proportion of the class who were of the kind 
teachers call “good-all-’round pupils.” 

If this was due, as the teacher believes, to the systematic 
training of the sense of touch, to supplement sight and 
hearing, let us all make haste to open this new “door to the 
world” for our children. 


A Carpet 


Little April looked at the brown bare fields, 
And her tears they fell in showers, 
But her smiles came back, as she gaily said, 
“T can carpet those fields with flowers!” 
— Selected 
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How to Draw Birds® 


Amy Rachel Whittier 
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ILLUSTRATIVE SKETCHES 


HE last lesson dealt with one phase of illustrative 
sketching, namely, How to teach children to 
represent birds, “doing things” or birds in action. 
This month we shall discuss the subject from the 

standpoint of what constitutes simple pictorial composition 
and how to present its essentials to children in the primary 
grades. The question as to which should be taught first, 
—action or composition — is sometimes debated, but the 
order of presentation depends to such an extent upon local 
conditions and temperamental] differences, since children 
differ, teachers differ and whole communities differ, that 
its discussion here is uncalled for. The order of procedure 
is comparatively unimportant provided we always keep 
our ultimate aim in sight. To aid in so doing let us repeat 
jt here. Our aim is to teach children to make illustrative 
sketches that convey clearly the idea intended. 

The sketches suggesting action dealt wholly with that 
one idea; there was nothing to indicate where the action 
took place. The act itself was so all engrossing that it 
caught and held the attention, concentrated it on one thing 
at one point. No one asked where this happened, yet 
that question would inevitably come. We might not 
hear it, but we should find the answer to it on some child's 
paper; for example, an attempt to suggest water would 
be made when it was a picture of a duck, even though the 
action did not necessarily call for it. It is as natural for 
children to demand the details which explain “where” as it 
is for them to want to make the birds “do things,”’ and 
in both cases we must be ready to help them to express 
themselves well. 

This makes our new problem one of space division, which 
is composition or the rudiments of it. “Where” calls 
for a background, a foreground, and limits our field. These 
must be represented in the simplest possible way. We must 
not allow ourselves to forget the hero or heroine of our 
picture. It is the rooster that is crowing, or the robin that 
pulls out the worm, and nothing must prevent that fact from 
being clearly seen. We have in our classes of little children 
future writers, artists, actors, and (a combination of all 
these) future teachers. The principle we teach here is 
valuable for all. That principle stated in general terms is, 
Everything must be subordinate to-the one thing we wish 
to place before our audience. © Too often our work in illus- 
trative sketching is unsatisfactory because we fail to do this. 

Another cause of failure lies in the fact that we choose 
difficult positions. This is due to a lack of knowledge of 
the subject, just as are most of the complications and com- 
plexities of life. Children are direct and simple, and in 
choice of subject-matter ought to lead or teach us; they lack 
the tools with which to express themselves, and here we can 
help, but we must watch carefully and thoughtfully in 
order to present this help at the time it is needed. The 
introduction of lines representing water in the duck picture 
just referred to is an illustration of this. Watch the draw- 
ings made by the children, to discover when they are ready 
for a new tool, a new step, a new principle; do not force 
complexities upon them. The ability to represent birds 
in various foreshortened positions comes only with long 
and careful observation. 

A third common cause of failure comes from crowding the 
picture with detail, trying to tell the whole story in one pic- 
ture. This again is thefault of “grown-ups.” We literally 
now too much and too little, if you will accept a paradox. 

* Copyright, 1915, by Amy Rachel Whittier 





Children find, even in pictures that contain much detail, on 
thing ata time. When they cover a paper with drawing: 
that seem full of detail, they are merely making pictures 
of many things, not telling a single story; they make a serie 
of different pictures. We must teach them how to make 
the series on different papers or pages exactly as the illus. 
trator of books does; we must be less economical of paper 
and more so of that which is truly valuable—the child's 
growth in power to express himself intelligently and freely 

It follows then, first: that we must learn to choose essen. 
tials in this work exactly as we do in other subjects, and 
as most of us have to in life. Second, that we must use the 
material we have on hand; that is, teach the children to tell 
the story with the symbols they have learned to draw, and 
add new things gradually as their increasing power calls for 
them; one new step at a lesson is a good rule to follow. 
When tempted to deviate from this seemingly narrow path 
ask yourself how many new words you really teach little 
children in one lesson or how many new number combina- 
tions they learn in one lesson period and you will realize the 
wisdom of “making haste slowly.” 

Let us give up, once for all, the idea of telling the whole 
story of, for instance, The Little Red Hen; then, in one pic- 
ture, of representing her as though we stood in such a 
position as to get a foreshortened three-quarters view of her, 
as so many Of the illustrators like to draw her, or of showing 
at first all the “people” and things with which she assgo- 
ciated. The writers of reading books for little children 
choose words which are within their power to reproduce; 
most of our illustrators draw as complicated and finished 
a picture as they would for mature critics. Therefore, we 
must make our own pictures to fit the simplicity of the text. 
Suppose the first illustration of our series of pictures to be 
a portrait of the heroine, in this case, the Little Red Hen. 
This might be just a drawing of the hen as we have already 
learned to draw it, with the addition of a little color, or we 
could indicate something of the nature of her environment 
by placing her in front of her door to “have her picture 
taken.” (See Fig. I.) This is the first attempt at a back- 
ground and might be used as a first lesson in illustration even 
if we had no desire to illustrate this particular story. It is 
not at all necessary or even desirable to have a long or 
definite story in mind at first. An incident or the merest 
suggestion of a story is sufficient, for the children are inter- 
ested in the process of making the picture, they are learning 
ways and means of increasing their graphic v ocabulary and 
using both mind and hand. If you fail to connect this draw- 
ing with story or incident the chances are they will do it 
themselves. To repeat in each lesson, we must ‘first choose 
essentials; second, utilize material with which we are 
familiar; third, teach one new thing. The children have 
learned to draw the rooster in two characteristic positions. 
Ask them to: 

1 Make a sketch of the rooster crowing. 

2 “Vou have drawn the rooster, but there is nothing 
on the paper to tell where he was. Suppose he was out- 
doors away off in the open field all by himself. He would 
stand on the ground with his head up. If you looked at him 
you would see sky behind him. When we want to repre- 
sent part of our paper as sky and part as ground, we dra 
a straight line all the way across the paper. Everything 
above this line is sky or something standing up above the 
ground so that it seems to be just against or in front of the 
sky. Everything below this line is ground.” (See Fig. IL) 
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Show the children many pictures of this type and let them 
find ground, the sky and the line that separates the two. 
Also point out the different things in the pictures that show 
above the line, against the sky. 

At first be content to get the line anywhere; later teach 
them to place it always so that there is an unequal amount 
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of space above and below; never exactly the same amount 
of sky as of ground. Every artist is careful about this un- 
equal division of his picture space. 

Small pieces of paper, not over a half of the regular 
6’ x 9” drawing paper, should be used for this work. Chil- 
dren naturally draw small and if a large piece of paper is 
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used the important thing in the picture is often so small that 

the unimportant subordinate accessions that tell “where” 

become dominant. When you read about a rooster or a 

duck or other individual, that word is given prominence or 

emphasized; it should be so emphasized when we draw 
stories. The hero or heroine must “speak’’ out loud. 

Perhaps the rooster stood in the yard, in front of a high 
fence. The order of procedure would be: 

Lt Draw rooster. 

2 Draw the level line dividing the ground from, not sky 
this time, but the bottom of the fence. We'll not show any 
sky. “Why?” Because we want to emphasize the fact 
that he is standing in a yard that has a high board fence 
about it. (See Fig. III.) Fig. IV shows how he would look 
if he stood in front of but close to the partly opened big 
barn door. Fig. V shows the rooster in front of the side of 
his house. Part of the window appears also. “Why not 
show the whole of the window?” Because we are talking 
about the rooster and if we draw all of the window, making it 
as large as it really is in comparison with the bird, he will 
be too small. 

.. Up to this time we have limited ourselves to making a 
picture of one actor and one accessory which suggested the 
“where.” 

| ~The next step has, no doubt, been taken by one or more 
of the children; if so, and we have ignored it for the sake of 
placing the emphasis elsewhere, recognize and commend 
it at this time as follows: 

“The other day after class when I looked over the sketches 
you made of the crowing rooster I found one that pleased 
me very much. It had a sketch of the rooster, the fence 
and something else. Something I didn’t tell you to draw. 
A picture of a hen that had come out to hear the rooster 
crow or perhaps to stop his noise. Let us all take this 
suggestion of Mary’s and try to make a picture with two 
actors—the hen and the rooster. He might be standing 
still, eating or crowing, she might be eating, scratching for 
food or standing still. You may decide what you will have 
your actors do.” 

“How many have decided? No, don’t te'l me in 
words, I want to be able to tell by looking at your picture, 
and if you draw it very well I’m sure I can do so.” 

“Again, are you all sure you know what they are to do? 
Shut your eyes and think about it a minute, so you won’t 
forget while I talk to you. Have you decided where they 
are? Here is a new thing that must be decided before we 
draw — which one are you going to have more important? 
[’llshow you some pictures I have made, so you can see what 
[ mean by ‘more important.’”’ Show sketches made from 
Figs. VI, VII, VIII, on Plate of Illustrations. These 
ought to be made on 9 x 12” paper, or even larger, so that 
they can be easily seen by all the class. They can be en- 
larged by means of squares as indicated in the previous 
lessons. 

“Yes, the rooster is the important one in this first picture. 


Does he stand right in the middle of the picture? Why 
not?” “Because the hen needs some of the room.” 
“How did you know he was the important actor? He is 


larger; yes, but roosters are larger than hens. 
you to think. 

“Which is lower in the paper, the rooster or the hen?”’ 
“He is.” 

“Ves, and that is one way to show which is more important 
when there are two actors in a picture, because placing one 
lower on the paper makes it look nearer to us, and when a 
person really wants to talk to us he comes near enough to do 
so without shouting. Find the nearer one in all the other 
pictures.” 


Let me help 


Note Show many , ictures that illustrate the principle just taught. 
These pictures may be drawn by the room teachers, by other children, 
be cut from periodicals, or may even be in the illustrated text-book 


used by the children. 


They are now ready to make the drawing, but will 
need to be helped to recall the steps. Their memories are 
short and you have been taking them away from their first 
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inspiration; therefore, you must lead them back or you will 
reap a harvest of sketches that show wandering thoughts ip- 
stead of clear, progressive thinking: 

“Do you remember what you decided to make a pic. 
ture of? 

“Do you remember who was to be the important 
actor? 

“Then you may draw this important one, but be careful 
not to place him exactly in the middle. Allow anywhere 
from five to ten minutes for this, meantime walking about 
to see how the pictures are progressing, so you may be 
able to report after this manner: “I’ve seen ten papers 
where the rooster was crowing, six where he was eating and 
three papers where I could not tell what he was doing! | 
wish you would all look at your work very carefully and 
be sure that one of those three papers doesn’t belong to you. 
If you find it does or even think that it might, you must try 
making some change so I shall know exactly what you teen 
by your drawing.” 

When you have given the children time to try to better 
their work, have looked again at all papers and decided 
that you can tell what is meant by every drawing, you may 
ask them to think what the other actor is to do. 

“Where are we going to place her so she will look a little 
farther away from us than the rooster does?” See plate of 
illustrations for other topics to suggest along this line. 

There has been no attempt to represent one bird as in 
front of another and this is a problem that can well be left 
to fourth and fifth grades. There is ample scope for im- 
agination and good illustration in the simple positions and 
backgrounds suggested. Let us, as we work with little 
children, be guided by their love for simplicity and learn 
to take our rightful places as helpers in time of need. En- 
courage the children first to express themselves freely by 
giving them something to draw that is within their power to 
do well, tell them why it is good and how to make it better 
next time. Show clearly that you expect them to “lift 
better up to best,”’ and that you stand ready to help them 
— 

















Song Sparrow 


Reduced from large four-color illustrations of the Audubon Society 
bird pictures 
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Primary Lesson Plans 
The Connecticut Method of Teaching Reading 


Lewis S. Mills 


Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education and Superintendent of Schools for the Towns of Avon and Farmington, Connecticut 








APRIL SUGGESTIONS alone ever Lucy silver 
ae always every sit 
‘A child can see the meaning of a story through oral speech as one also evervon . M sing 
sees a landscape through a clear window-pane. = b ata . sing 
Charles A. McMurr) along everywhere made sings 
i = . P alder eye make singing 
“Once upon a time ’ for thousands of years in many lands altered eves makes sky 
and among many peoples has been the introduction to a Allingham “ making chien 
story. Children have sat attentive and eager with bright allotted E man sf sky rockets 
eves while some tale has been unfolded to them. am foinn rome ekicts 
Many of the best stories the world has produced may be among fall” many sleep 
enjoyed by children before they can read. Therefore, amiss falls march small 
during the first school years, it would be a mistake toconfine and fay marched smile 
all the pupils’ thought work to the limitations of what they answered faat marching smiled 
can read and to the drill work accompanying the mechanics any father marshmallows smiles 
of reading. Tell some of the world’s best stories to the my fair marvel smoothed 
class, or, if that is not possible, read to the class some of the 
choicest poems and stories. “The Village Blacksmith,” by 
Longfellow; ‘Courtship of Miles Standish,” Longfellow ; 
“The Great Stone Face,’ Hawthorne; “ King of the Golden 
River,” Ruskin; ‘Robinson Crusoe,’’ Defoe; “A Dog of 
Flanders,” and the ‘Nurnberg Stove,” Ouida; The 
Eugene Field Book; ‘A Child’s Garden of Verses,”’ Steven 
son; “Hiawatha,” Longfellow; “Black Beauty,’ Sewell; 
“Heroes Every Child Should Know,” Mabie; and many 
others. 
A teacher who has the power to read before her class in 
easy, conversational tones and looking into the faces of her 
pupils at least one half of the time as she reads, can do this 
work successfully. Children who have such a teacher have 
thought new thoughts and attained new ideas and desires. 
Perchance they may come to see that learning to read is 
learning to get stories from books. 
By April the pupils have completed the thirty selec- 
tions as previously outlined. They have acquired a reading 
vocabulary of over one thousand words. One period of the 
day for review work, as before, is continued through April 
and the remainder of the year. In this period the reading 
of previous selections in review is continued each day. Two 
or more selections are read each day and the words at the 
end pronounced. In addition to this the words are ar- 
ranged alphabetically (see the following list) and printed 
on chart sheets two feet by three feet for review drill. 
Pupils pronounce these words either up or down or across 
at the rate of about one hundred words per minute. See 
illustration of pupil at the chart and the class watching 
and listening. Ten pupils taking a minute each at the 
chart can pronounce the list, allowing for changing of ae Storr ; ; 
° ° ° Fs r First Grade Pupil Six Years of Age Reading Before the Class 
pupils, in approximately twelve minutes. Whenever 
the pupil at th= chart hesitates the class pronounce the : , 
word. anything face master smudges 
This continual review drill is essential for success, as @nonymous far may so 
children tend to forget unless there be frequent and rapid apple farmer maidens sofa 
review. apron favorite me soft 
The following vocabulary has been acquired through the are feet means softly 
reading of the thirty selections: arm fellow merry solitudes 
. around felt mend soon 
A E longer shore Arabella feathers meadow sooner 
about each lost shot Arabella’s fern meadows some 
above earnest love shook Araminta fields meadow-nook song 
aboard easier lovely should Araminta’s _ fine mistake sorts 
a-blowing eat loving show ask Field mine spark 
across eggs loud showed asked find Milnes sparkle 
afar either lollipop shut as fight might sparkling 
after elm log shut-eye asleep first milkweed Spain 
again ends logs side aster fire more speak 
ah endless Lord sight at fired mother speed 
air enough lowed sights Autumn’s fireworks mother’s speckled 
all evening Louis silk away finger marks mountain sphere 
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back 
backward 
bad 

bat 
battle 
balloon 
balloons 
ball 
bank 
banter 
be 

bed 
before 
began 
better 
bell 
beast 
beasts 
between 
bears 
because 
beside 
beautiful 
begin 
beginning 
besides 
beneath 
best 
begun 
behind 
beggar-boy 
beggar-boys 
bending 
beaming 
bird 

bir« Is 
bird’s 
birdie 
big 
bigger 
bit 

Billy 
blue 
blew 
bloom 
blooms 
black 
bleat 
blowing 
blackboard 
bluest 
body 
bonfire 
boy 

boys 


books 
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Sight Reading Before the Class 


firelit 
flaunt 
flee 
flew 

fly 

flies 
flitting 
flight 
flapped 
flag 
flags 
flag 
fleeting 
floor 
follow 
for 
forest 
former 
folded 
foolish 
folks 
footprints 
found 
fc yrgot 
four 
Fourth 
free 
from 
foxgk ve 
fun 
friendly 
fruit 
froggie 
froggies 
frogs 
frocks 
fret 
frown 
fringes 


G 
garden 
gather 
gay 
gave 
get 
gentian’s 
girl 
girls 
glad 
glance 
glorious 
gloomy 
go 
goes 
going 
goeth 


good 


moon 
moon-shine 
morning 
mouth 
moor 

mow 
mowers 
much 

must 
music 

my 


N 
names 
nay 
nest 
nests 
never 
ne'er 
next 
neighed 
nestlings 
night 
night-cap 
nice 
nicer 
ho 
nobly 
nobler 
noise 
not 
nothing 
now 
nor 
none 
nose 
number 
nut 
nuts 
nurse 
nursery 


O 
( CCUPY 
ol 
off 
often 
oh 
oho 
old 
on 
once 
one 
ones 
only 
o’erhead 
orchards 
organ 





spider 
spinning 
splashing 
splendid 
spread 
spring 
spy 

spun 
squirrel 
stars 
star 
starry 
stair 
steepest 
stern 
Stevenson 
street 
sticks 
still 
stood 
st »p 
stooping 
strangely 
stripings 
story 
strong 
stronger 
strive 
study 
suck 
sugar 


sugar-plum 


summer 
summer's 
sun 
sunshine 
sunny 
sunbeams 
sure 
suppose 
sweet 
sweeter 
sweetest 
sweetly 
swim 
swimming 


tail 
taken 
talents 
talk 

tall 
talking 
task 
tasted 
taught 
teaching 


brave 
bravest 
bright 
brood 
brings 
brush 
break 
broke 
brink 
bring 
brookside 
brown 
brightness 
but 

Bun 


bumble-bee 


bullfrog 
bullfrogs 
built 
bump 
butter 
buttered 
buds 
buttercups 
busy 

by 


can 
candle 
can’t 
cannot 
cares 
called 
carry 
came 


goodly 
gown 

gold 

gone 
God’s 
goldenrod 
grown-up 
grass 
grasses 
gray 
grave 
great 
greatest 
greatly 
green 
greenest 
grew 
grandmother 
gum-drops 
gun 


H 
hard 
have 
had 
half 
harder 
hair 
happy 
hands 
half 
hawthorn 
hay 
hazel 
has 


harvest 


over 
o’er 
or 
other 
others 
own 
our 
ought 
out 
oxen 


P 
package 
pair 
paint 
pardon 
parlor 
parents 
parts 
party 
past 
passing 
pass 
passes 
pathway 
Phoebe 
peep 
people 
people’s 
peck 
peppermint 
pitter-patter 
pieces 
Pitty-pat 
pillow 


pink 
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tear 
teeth 
tell 
tell-tale 
temper 
terms 
than 
that 
that’s 
Thaxter 
thankful 
their 
then 
the 
them 
there 
these 
they 
they’d 
thick 
thing 
things 
think 
this 
those 
though 
thought 
thousand 
through 
thumbs 
throw 
tied 

till 

tis 

tiny 
ting-a-ling 








Word Drill from the Review List a 
Hundred Words per Minute 


call 

cap 

cars 

canes 
carries 
Cary 

can 

camp 

care 
Celebration 
Celia 
chicken 
chickens 
chase 
children 
changed 
charmingly 
cheeks 


he 
head 
heels 
heel 
hear 
her 
held 
hen 
here 
heath 
heard 
hearts 
him 
his 
high 
hill 
hid 


himself 


t the Rate of from 


play 
played 
playthings 
place 
please 
pleasanter 
plain 

plan 

plods 
poor 

pool 

pools 
polished 
pop 

porch 
powdery 
pouring 
pout 


Seventy five to 


Tippy-toe 
time 
times 

tire 

tired 

to 

toe 
together 
tokens 
too 

took 
toot-toot 
torpedoes 
torn 

toss 

town 
track 
train 
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child 
ehirp 
cheer 
clear 
cloak 
closet 
clove’ 
clean 
clean: 
cluste 
cloud 
cloud 
come 
( ould 
cows 
( old 
cove! 
coats 
color 
cours 
comp 
colun 
come 
com 
coacl 
cotta 
corn 
cried 
€ rack 
creep 
creep 
cTy 
cryin 
craw 
creat 
curta 
curle 
curli 
cudd 
cures 
curio 
curts 


day 
daisy 
dark 
dane 
dane 
danc 
dain 
daisi 
danc 
days 
deny 
desir 
deta 
dew 
dear 
deat 
( leci 
degr 
dear 
delig 
lem 
dlelis 
lell 
deey 
deey 
desi 
did 
diffe 
disg 
diar 
diffs 
ding 
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child 
ehirp 
cheer 
clear 
cloak 
closer 
clover-tops 
clean 
cleanest 
clustering 
cloud 
clouds 
come 

ce yuld 
cows 

( old 
covers 
coats 
colored 
course 
complaint 
columbine 
comes 
coming 
coach 
cottage-door 
corn 

cried 
crack 
creep 
creeping 
cry 
crying 
crawl 
creation 
curtains 
curled 
curling 
cuddle 
cures 
curious 
curtsied 


D 

day 

daisy 
dark 
dance 
danced 
dancing 
dainty 
daisies 
dandelions 
days 
deny 
desire 
detain 
dew 
dears 
death 
decided 
degree 
dear 
delighted 
demanding 
delight 
dell 

deep 
deepest 
desire 
did 

differ 
disgrace 
diamond 
different 
dine 


hide 
hidden 
hop 
hopping 
how 
house 
hot 
home 
hold 
holes 
hose 
horse 
horses 
Hogg 
homeward 
hush 
hums 
hurrah 
Houghton 
hunter’s 
human 
hurry 


] 

in 

I’d 

if 

Vl 
I’m 
icy 
inches 
indeed 
Indian 
into 

is 

isn’t 

it 

its 


J 
James 
Japan 
joy 
joyous 
join 
joke 
July 
jump 
just 


K 
keep 
Ker Chog 
kid 
kind 
kill 
kiss 
kites 
king 
knees 
knew 
know 


# 
land 
lady 
ladies 
large 
lamp 
last 
latest 
latter 
let 
leave 
leaves 


pretty 
prig 
presents 
pray 
primrose 
push 

put 


Q 
quarrel 
quiet 
quite 


rain 

rainy 
rains 
raindrops 
rainpools 
ran 

read 
reach 

red 
renown 
remember 
recurrent 
replied 
rest 

rests 
reveal 
return 
right 
ripple 
river 
Richard 
ring-ting 
road 
roam 
roaring 
robin 
rock 

roof 
rooks 
ropes 
rover 
TOW 
Robert 
round 
run 


safe 
said 
sail 
sailor 
sailed 
sailing 
sake 
sang 
sat 
saw 
say 
says 
scarlet 
scatter 
scattered 
scout 
scold 
school 
scrub 
sea 
seas 
sedges 
see 
sees 
search 


PRIMARY 


traveler 
treasure 
tree 
tree-tops 
trips 
troop 
try 

turn 
turned 
turning 
‘twas 
twenty 
twinkle 


U 
under 
until 
up 
upon 
us 
use 

y 
vain 
vanished 
very 
victory 
violets 


W 
wait 
waiting 
walk 
walking 
wall 
wandered 
wandering 
warm 
warning 
was 
washed 
watch 
watched 
water 
waved 
way 
we 
weather 
wealth 
wee 
weedy 
week 
well 
we'll 
were 
went 
wet 
what 
whatever 
wheels 
when 
where 
wherever 
which 
white 
while 
whistle 
who 

whole 
whose 
why 
William 
will 
willow 
wind 
win 
winds 


EDUCATION 
divine least seat 
do leak seem 
does lesson seeming 
down learn seems 
downy less seen 
doubtless lea September 
don’t life set 
doll like sewing 
dodge likely shall 
door light shadow 
dozen lights shadows 
doesn’t likewise shakes 
Dolly’s listen sharp 
dress little she 
dressed lie sheep 
drive lies sheep’s 
drink lions ships 
dunce lit shine 
duds lofty shineth 
duck look shining 
dusky looks shoes 
ducks long shone 
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window 
winding 
wing 
wings 
winter 
wiser 
wisest 
wish 
wishing 


Y 
yard 
yawning 
year 
yellow 
yet 

yi yu 
young 
your 
you're 
yours 
yourself 


NEW WORK FOR APRIL 


Four or more primers — about 
Four or more first readers — about 


. 100 new words 


175 new words 


Total, 275 new words 


THE PRIMERS 


After using the leaflets the children are delighted to 
have real books, and best of all, to find that they can read 
them. Some teachers begin work from the primers in 


January. 


the work from the selections. 


This is done as sight reading in connection with 
There is no objection to 


this. In testing sight work with several classes in reading 
from primers in February it was found that from eighteen 
to twenty-five pages could be read at sight in a fifteen 
minute period and with only four to seven or eight new 


words to be taught the class. 


words per twenty-five pages is less. 

The following are a few of the more common primers 
which we have in our schools at the present time. With 
respect to the vocabulary which the four or more primers 
add to the list already acquired, it makes little difference 
which we select. 

Four or more of the following, or other primers, may be 
read at sight before or during the first weeks of April. 


In April, the number of new 


The Summers Readers — Primer 


The Wide Awake Primer 
Beede’s Picture Primer 
The Child Life Primer 
Cyr Primer 

Aldine Primer 


Ball’s Natural Reading Primer 


Lippincott’s Primer 
The Blodgett Primer 
The Howe Primer 

The Metcalf-Call Primer 
Riverside Primer 

Art and Life Primer 
Bender Primer 

Child Classics — Primer 


Easy Road to Reading — Primer 


In looking through the above primers we find that they 
will add approximately one hundred common new words te 
the reading vocabulary acquired from the thirty selections. 
These the teacher may list on a separate chart sheet. 
The list is approximately as follows: 
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A 
acoms 
afraid 


B 
baby 
bag 
barn 
basket 
bark 
best 
bite 
bread 
buy 


Cc 
cake 
candy 
cart 
cat 
catch 
candles 
chair 
chain 
cheese 
cheer 
cents 
city 
climb 
cow 
cradle 
cup 
cut 
crumbs 
cost 


It is not intended to spend much time in the reading of 
the primers, nor is it intended to read all the stories, as some 
of them are not worth reading. 
of review for the pupils of words already learned and the 
acquiring of additional words. 


dog 
drop 
drum 


ear 


feed 
fill 
fish 
fun 

G 
give 
gnaw 
got 
grandma 
grandpa 
grapes 


‘ground 


H 
hat 
help 
hay 
hill 
hook 
hungry 


K 
kitten 


L 


lane 


M 
mamma 
mark 
mat 
mill 
milk 


mouse 


N 


news 


paw 
papa 
picnic 
pick 
picture 
plate 
plant 


Q 
queen 
quick 


race 
rake 
ride 
ror 


S 
seeds 
sister 
sand 
self 
snow 
stone 
sled 
send 
soldier 
spade 
swing 
stand 
sell 


T 
table 
take 

ten 

tent 

top 

two 


Ww 


wade 
wanted 
wide 
with 
woods 


The chief purpose is one 
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READERS 
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The following is a partial list of the more common firs, 
readers which we use: 


Cyr First Reader 
Graded Literature 


Summers 
Elson 


Riverside First Reader 
Blodgett First Reader 


Edson Lang First Reader 
Metcalf-Call First Reader 


Baldwin and Bender 


In looking through these we find that almost any four of 


Aldine 


Progressive Road to Reading 


Child Classics 


Brook’s 
Jones 


Wide Awake First Reader 


Child Life 


Easy Road to Reading 
Howe First Reader 


them will increase the reading vocabulary of the thirty 
selections and the four or more primers by approximateh 


one hundred seventy-five new common words 


selected are as follows: 


arrow 
angry 


ant 


ba ke 
beat 
bean 
berries 
believ ce 
bill 
been 
boat 
board 
bobolink 
boil 

be me 
bottom 
bow 
box 
bowl 
brother 
bridge 
bubble 
bureau 
bushes 
burn 


cage 

calf 
captain 
carpenter 
carriage 
caterpillar 
caught 
city 
cherries 
chimney 
cattle 
claw 

chip 
clothes 
coal 
country 
cover 
cozy 
cross 

cup 


D 
deed 
den 
didn’t 


dishes 
dirt 
doctor 
donkey 
doy 7 
dream 
dry 
dust 


east 
eight 
empty 


fat 
feelers 
fence 
fill 
fleece 
fins 
flour 
flowers 
flow 
five 
frighten 


G 
game 
geese 
glass 
goat 
guide 


H 
hammer 
hang 
harm 
hatch 
hives 
honey 
honest 
hope 
hospital 
hurt 
hug 


jam 


K 
kick 
knee 
knock 


lake 
lamb 
lark 
laugh 
leg 
lily 
limb 
lift 
load 


M 
manger 
maple 
market 
meal 
meat 
marble 
melted 
mice 
might 
mind 
mittens 
money 
moss 
mule 


N 
near 
neither 
nine 
north 


6) 
oak 


oranges 


P 
pail 
path 
patiently 
pan 
pine 
pipe 
pig 
pitcher 
plates 
pony 
puff 
pull 
price 
pride 


reach 
ride 
room 


slate 
SICK 

SUC h 
saucer 
south 
SOrTy 
seeds 
skins 
sled 
seven 
SIX 

stem 
slam 
stocking 
stream 
supper 
stalk 
sting 
sword 


steel 


trap 
told 
tiger 
three 
tricks 
turkey 


ugly 


V 


voice 


W 
wagon 
wax 
wear 
west 
wheat 
wife 
will 
woman 
wonder 
work 
wolf 
wood 
wrap 


The words 
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Th 
pose 

In 
book 


sider 


havi 
5 
bool 
or | 
V 
shor 
1 
han 
ing 
seel 
2 
We 
enc 
x 
pare 
The 


Volk 


phi 


dur 
by 
if | 
at | 


sta 
Mi 
tor 
rea 


pri 
eat 
tel 
an 


pu 


T 01 
irty 
tely 
rds 
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These words are printed on a chart sheet for drill pur- 
OSCD 

In making the selection of primers, readers, and other 
books for reading purposes the following points are con- 
sidered: 

1 Are the stories reasonable and possible? 

2 Or do they teach some moral or truth? 

As, for example, the fables — “Ant and Grasshopper,” 
etc. 

3 Are the illustrations true to life? 

4 For the first two grades endeavor to select books 
having large and clear print. 

5 It is not necessary to read all the selections in the 
book chosen. Omit such as are not reasonable or possible 
or present no moral or truth. 

When ‘the work from the books begins special attention 
should be given the following: 

1 A good standing position. Hold the book in both 
hands if for five minutes or longer, but in one hand if read- 
ing only a sentence or two. Hold book so face may be 
seen (see illustration). 

2 Continue the reading to an audience (see illustration). 
We older people read better with an audience before us to 
encourage our best effort. 


p' 


Note In much of the primer work several pupils may each pre 


pare a selection and read to the class, the class not having the book 


[he teacher may then ask individual listeners to tell what was read 


3 The pupils’ reading should endeavor to show with the 
voice what the sentences (stories) mean or say, e. g., em 
phasis, question, and end of sentence. 

As pupils come to new words or words they do not know 
during the oral reading period, the teacher may help them 
by dividing the words into syllables or into phonograms, 
if possible, also write the words failed in on the board for drill 
at the close of the period. 

It is a mistake to have all the reading oral reading at this 
stage. Most of the reading done by adults is silent reading. 
Much of the reading in school by pupils in mastering his- 
tory, geography, language and arithmetic lessons is silent 
reading, searching for the meaning and thought expressed. 
Very often, therefore, when the class come to stories in their 
primers or readers where there are few unknown words let 
each one read silently and then call on individuals to 
tell in their own words what they read about in the story 
and what happened. 

Make special effort to find dramatic work and let the 
pupils take parts. 
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Primary Lessons in Agriculture 
Ella Getchell 


I SOIL 
LESSON 1 


Material for Each Pupil A small quantity of garden 
soil, a large pebble that has been so broken as to show the 
grains, a microscope for each pupil, if possible. 

Nathan has brought us some nice, rich soil from his 
garden, and each of you may have a little on your desk. 

Please don’t call it dirt, because some things that are 
useless and filthy are called dirt. Soil is never filthy and 
is the most useful thing in the world. 

Spread out.a little .bit, very thinly, on a white. paper. 
Now look at it through your glass. You see tiny grains 
of black, white and pink. It looks like the sand on the 
sand-table, only it has more black grains in it. 

Now look at your broken pebble. Do you see the tiny 
black, white and pink grains. They are brothers and 
sisters to the grains in the soil. 


LESSON 2 


Materials The same. The teacher may prepare before 
class time a quantity of finely pounded pebbles, or let 
each pupil pound up the pebble he examined yesterday. 
I prefer the latter way. 

Brothers and sisters like to live in the same house; so 
Mother Nature seems to have gathered all the tiny grains 
in your pebble and stuck them fast together. 

We don’t know the kind of glue she used; but we know 
it must be very strong, for it takes a hard blow to break the 
pebble in pieces. 

Would you like to help nature make soil? Then grind 
your pebble just as fine as you can. Now with one hand, 
feel the finest part you have, and with the other, feel the 
sand from the sand-table. Look at each under the glass 
Can you tell where the sand came from? Yes, the sand 
you play and work with was once a stone. 


LESSON 3 


Materials Smooth pebbles. 

You used a hammer to break the pebbles into sand, and 
had to pound hard. What do you think broke the sand- 
stone into such tiny grains? You would never guess, so 
I'll tell you. The hammers that Mother Nature used 
were sunbeams, drops of water, frost, and roots of plants. 
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Did you notice the outside of your pebble, how smooth 
and round it was? 

Once upon a time the pebble was a part of a great, great 
rock, perhaps, on the side of a mountain. Raindrops fell 
on the great rock and soaked into cracks in its face. Jack 
Frost put his strong little fingers in the crack where the 
raindrops were, and broke off a little piece, that, when the 
spring came, went rolling down the side of the mountain 
and fell, plump, into a noisy brook that was running to the 
river. 

The little stone would have liked to stop; but the rough 
little brook rolled and tumbled it along with hundreds of 
other little stones. 

On it went, rubbing its sharp edges against other sharp 
edges, breaking off tiny grains that hurried on down stream. 
After a long, long time its edgesand corners were all worn off 
and just this smooth pebble was left. 

The tiny grains that were broken off, ran fast down stream 
to play with other little grains of sand. 

Perhaps your pebble and the sand in the sand-table were 
once part of a great mountain. To-day Mother Nature 
is using them to help make soil. 

Lesson 4 

Materials Clean sand, garden soil, pint glass jar, and 
three shallow basins. 

Now I want you to feel first of the sand, then of the soil. 
Do they feel just alike? No indeed! One is much softer 
than the other. Let us see if we can find out why they are 
different. 

Put a big handful of soil into the glass jar; fill it half full 
of water, and stir it until there are no lumps. Let it stand 
five minutes; pour about a third of the water into one of 
the basins. Let the rest stand a half hour, then pour half 
of the water into another basin and all of the rest into a 
third basin. Let them all stand until the next day; then 
carefully pour off all the water and let the soil in the basins 
get dry. 

Lesson 5 

Materials The basins of dry soil. 

To-day the soil in the basins is dry, and if you feel care- 
fully, first of one and then of the other, you will notice that 
the soil in the first basin is finer than that in the second; 
and that in the second is finer than the soil in the third 
basin. 

That is partly because some of the grains of sand have 
been ground finer than the rest, and partly because some- 
thing that never was stone has been mixed with the sand. 
Its name is humus. But what is humus? Listen closely, 
and I will try to make you understand. 

If you should put a bean into the pounded up pebble, it 
would not grow well at all, because there isn’t food enough 
in that soil. The garden soil has plenty of food for the 
bean because it has plenty of humus mixed with it. 

Where did the humus come from? Well, ages and ages 
ago, when the earth was young, many very tiny plants 
found just food enough to grow on the bare rocks. There 
was no soil. Their little roots, pushing down, helped to 
break up the rocks they grew on. Soon they died. Their 
roots, stems and leaves, if they had any, decayed and mixed 
with the bits of rock they had helped to break up. That 
was the first humus. Because of it, the next little plants 
that grew on the rocks found more food and could grow 
larger. 

Ever since then, plants have grown, died, decayed, and 
mixed with the soil, till to-day there is plenty of humus 
in our soil, and so plenty of food for big forest trees as well 
as the tiny plants. 

Suggested Experiment Let the pupilsplant beans in clean 
sand and in garden soil. Water them alike and note the 
difference in growth of each. This will prove to them that 
garden soil contains more plant food than sand. 

It SOIL WATER 
Lesson 1 — ImporTANCE OF SOIL WATER 


Material Glass of rain-water and another in which the 
pupils may dissolve either salt or sugar. 
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Will some one tell me the difference between well-water 
and rain-water? 

Harriet tells us that rain-water comes from the clouds 
and is caught in a cistern or barrel before it goes into the 
ground; but well-water came from the clouds long, long 
ago, and we pump it up from the ground. 

Here is a new name. Did you ever hear of soil-water? 
Can you guess what that is like and where it may be found? 
Let me tell you the best place to find it. : 

When father is plowing the garden or field, you go behind 
him and look at the nice, cool, damp soil the plow turns 
over. What made the soil damp? Helen says it is just 
rain-water from the clouds. Ah! but the plants that grew 
in that soil wouldn’t tell you so. They would say, “We 
feed on soil-water. We should starve on just rain-water.” 

Then there must be a difference between rain-water and 

soil-water. Let us see if we can find the difference. 
_John may put a spoonful of sugar into this glass and stir 
it until he cannot see the sugar. What became of the 
sugar? John says it is in the water, only we can’t see it. 
We know he is right, and we wiil say the sugar is dissolved. 
So this is sugar-water. Tell me some other things that 
dissolve in water. Salt and starch. Then we can make 
sugar-water, salt-water, starch-water. 

Can we make soil-water? Nathan knows how. He says 
that soil dissolved in rain-water makes soil-water. : 

Yes, if we should put some dry soil in a can and keep it 
well covered with rain-water for a few days, the clear water 
we could then pour off might be called soil-water. 

But you say that all the soil is left. There is just as much 
as we put in. It looks so, doesn’t it. But there is some- 
thing gone from the soil. What is it? 

Do you remember that in the lesson on Soil we learned 
that the bean needed soil with food in it in order to grow? 
Now this rain-water has dissolved some food from the soil. 
That is what the plants meant when they said, “We feed 
on soil-water. We should starve on rain-water.” 

Now who is ready to tell me what is meant by soil- 
water? 


Lesson 2 How Soit-water Moves THrovucn THE Sol. 

Materials Glass jar filled with dry soil, toy sprinkling can, 
small lamp chimney filled with dry sand or fine gravel. 
saucer. 

We will begin our lesson with two big, new words. Here 
they are on the board. 
Gravity. Capillarity. 

Let’s first talk about gravity. When the apple lets go 
of the tree, why doesn’t it fly up into the sky? When Arthur 
rolls off the haystack, why doesn’t he tumble into the 
clouds? 

Just because something we can’t see pulls Arthur and 
the apple straight down. That something is gravity. 

Gravity makes the rain fall to the earth, and gravity 
pulls the soil-water down, down, down through the soil 
until it comes to a layer of clay or rock, or until another 
force begins to make it go back up through the soil. 

If you want to see gravity pull water through soil, 
sprinkle water on the top of the soil in this jar, and watch 
the moisture go down and down. Put on more water 
till the moisture reaches the bottom of the jar. 
can’t pull the water through the bottom. It 
layer of rock or clay. 

Now say this after me: “Soil-water moves down through 
the soil by a force called gravity.” (gain. 
Nathan, please write it on the board. 

Now for the other big word: Capillarity. Howard, when 
you want to get on the platform of the windmill, what do 
you do? Climb the ladder. Do you want to see water 
climb a ladder? Then fill this lamp chimney with sand, 
set it in the saucer, and pour water into the saucer. Raise 
the chimney a very little from the bottom of the saucer; 
set it back and then watch the water climb. Howard 
climbed his ladder by going from step to step. What does 
the water step on? Yes, it steps on one grain of sand, 
then the one next higher, and next higher, and so on, till 
it reaches the top. Feel the wet soil in the top of the chimney. 


Who’ll pronounce them first? 


Gravity 
It acts like the 


Say it again. 
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Nore To TEACHER At the close of this lesson, pour all the water 
from the saucer, then set saucer and chimney in a warm place so the 
moisture will evaporate. This will serve as material for your next 
lesson. 

Gravity is the force that pulls soil-water down through the 
soil. Who is ready to tell the name of the movement we 
have just beeen watching? This movement is called capil- 
Jarity. oe ee 

Say this after me: “Capillarity is the force that makes 
soil-water move up through the soil.” 

Copy these sentences from the board, and to-morrow 
when you come to class, be ready to tell them to me: 

Soil-water moves through the soil by gravity and capil- 
larity. 

Gravity makes the soil-water move downward through the 

il. 
™ Capillarity makes the soil-water move upward through 
the soil. 

Lesson 3 How to KEEP THE SOIL—WATER IN THE SOIL 

Material Dry soil, glass of water, material from last 
lesson, small quantity of dry road dust. 

Let me see the hands of all those who have a money 
bank at home. 

Agnes, why do you want a bank? 

“To keep my money in.” 

Why do you wish to keep money? 
except to use. 

"a want to keep it until I want to buy Christmas pres- 
ents.” 

Here is a bank (show jar of dry soil) and here is money. 
(Show glass of water.) 

You wouldn’t care for a bank with a hole in it, for that 
wouldn’t keep the money. The pennies might roll out and 
get lost. 

In the same way, we want our soil bank to keep its 
money until we want to use it. But how can the soil bank 
jose its money? 


Money is of no use 
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Get the chimney and gravel we used yesterday. When we 
left it, the water had reached the top and the soil felt wet. 
Now it feels dry. This soil bank has lost its money. You 
say the water has dried out of the soil. They both mean 
the same thing. 

Can we help the soil bank to keep its money? Let’s try- 
Throw all the gravel out of the chimney, wipe it dry, and 
then fill it half full of real dry gravel. On top of the gravel 
sift road dust an inch deep. 

Now put water in the saucer and watch it climb the 
ladder. It climbs and climbs until it reaches the dust. 
Then it either climbs very slowly, or not at all. 

You see that the dust keeps the water from reaching 
the top where it would soon evaporate off into the air, and 
now we have a bank that keeps its money. 

Suppose we play that we have a garden right out here by 
the school-house. The soil in the garden is the bank; the 
soil-water is the money; the plants that grow in the garden 
are the folks who wish to keep the money, to use by and by 
when the hot, hot days come and no rain falls. 

Capillarity makes the water rise to the top of the ground, 
where it is lost in the air and the little plants lose food and 
drink. 

Our plants will die unless we help them. What shall we 
do? Shall we bring dust from the road and spread over 
the soil? Who ever heard of such a foolish thing? 

Bring your hoes quickly, everybody, and we will soon 
make a dust blanket that will stop capillarity. Don’t 
strike deep with the hoes; just work the top of the soil and 
we'll have a blanket about two or three inches deep. 

If we do this every morning during the hot, dry weather, 
we'll keep the water in the soil and our plants will grow 
very well. 


Note If the teacher wishes a very striking illustration of capillarity 
and capillarity checked by a dust blanket, take a lump of loaf sugar, 
put a layer of powdered sugar on the topand hold the lump just below 
the surface of some ink. 
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The Picture in Language Lessons 


Grace Norton Whittaker 


HE value of the picture in training children in the 
use of their mother tongue is too generally recog- 
nized to need discussion. A word or two as to the 
choice of material, however, may not be amiss, 

since pictures represent, principally, general ideas and de- 
mand the filling in of details. The choice should be such 
as will appeal to the child’s interest. It should represent 
life and action. 

Pictures suitable to the primary grades naturally fall 
into two classes. First: those which from their nature 
must have the imaginative story limited by facts, or the 
historical pictures. Such pictures furnish language work 
in which the picture and story are combined, for the chil- 
dren can be led by questions to give that part of the story 
only which is shown by the picture, while the preceding 
and succeeding events must be narrated by the teacher 
and reproduced by the children. 

The second and larger class is made up of those in which 
imagination and thought have free play in the events lead- 
ing to the incident illustrated and its probable results. 

The picture story, to be of value, needs more careful 
preparation on the part of the teacher than any other form 
of language work used in primary grades. She must study 
carefully that she may see clearly the story she wishes to 
develop, then, as the picture will never tell just the same 
story to any two persons, she must be prepared to meet 
and accept legitimate deviation from her line of thought, 
else this exercise becomes thought killing instead of thought 
provoking. 

The climax can be readily gleaned from the picture, so 
the chief value of the teacher’s work lies in her ability to 
arouse thought and encourage imagination in bringing out 


that which precedes the climax or that which follows, or 
both. Having worked carefully both backward and for- 
ward, it is well to question again for the story, giving the 
questions in logical order as an aid to the little people in 
arrangement. 

In all the earlier stages of the work it is well, as a rule, 
to have several pupils whisper the answer to each ques- 
tion. This takes a little longer than giving the answer 
to the class, but it is one of the best devices for keeping the 
work original. It also gives the teacher an excellent op- 
portunity to do personal work in correcting English with- 
out embarrassment tothe sensitive child. After helping 
the children to organize their material give them time to 
think about what they are going to tell and how they are 
going to tell it. The last step, of course, is the story telling. 
If the work has been well done the stories will differ widely. 

For the benefit of young teachers I give the following 
questions on Bateman’s “The First Lesson,” as they were 
used in the second grade in the Oshkosh Normal Training 
School. 


SET I 
WoRKING OUT THE STORY 

(Pictures were passed face down, this device being effective in bring- 
ing out the principal actor or actors. ) 

What is the first thing you notice as you turn this pic 
ture? Tell me what the old dog has. What is she doing 
with it? What do you think she would say to the puppies 
if she could talk? What do they think about it? How 
do you know? What will they do if they see another? 
Where did she get the rat? How? Where do the dogs 
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live and what makes you think so? Who made the house? 
To whom do the dogs belong? How did he get them? 
Did he have all of them at first? What did he name 
them? 

SET Il 


To ARRANGE THE STORY LOGICALLY 





What did want, and how did he get it? What did 
he name her? What did he need for her and how did he get 
it? What did he find one morning. How did he feel? 
What did he do? Tell what happened the day the artist 
saw them. What did the puppies learn? 

In the upper primary grades written stories follow the 
oral. This gives an excelient opportunity for practice in 
written English, as each child isso eager to have his story 
in tangible form that the task is exceedingly pleasant. 

The first written work is of class composition. The 
story when finished contains the best ideas of the different 
members of the class. The selection is made by the class, 
little aid from the teacher being necessary at this point in 
the work. One really marvels at the good taste displayed 
in the selection of well constructed sentences, and of those 
whose phraseology is particularly attractive, as well as at 
the ingenuity exercised in putting together parts of differ- 
ent stories which have met with approval, but which are 
sometimes very difficult to combine well. 

Later, when the written form presents less difficulty, each 
child preserves his own work. 


PICTURES 
ORAL WorK IN PRIMARY GRADES 


I Present the picture. 
II Questions. 
(a) To bring out the incident illustrated. 
(b) For events leading up to the climax repre- 
sented in the picture. 
(c) For conclusion. 

III Questions again to call forth in logical order the 
story suggested and to help the child in arranging 
his material. 

IV Give the pupil time to think of the suggestions made 
by the questions and to organize the material 
suggested into a story. 

V_ Have the pupils tell the story. 


WRITTEN WorK 
Second Grade 


I Original sentences about the picture dictated to t! 
teacher. 
II Dictation by the teacher. 


Third Grade 
I Picture Story. 

(2) In answer to questions. Frame questions 
so as to include (1) Introduction, (2) De- 
velopment, (3) Conclusion. If in two 
paragraphs arrange questions in two 
paragraphs. 

(6) Class composition. 

(c) Individual composition. 

(d) Dictation. 


Fourth Grade 
I Make an outline for the story. 
(a) Class 
Il Write the story. 


Notes After using two or more pictures by the same artist have 
— about the artist, giving a few interesting facts about his child- 


In using a picture lesson for the first time it will be well for the 
teacher to tell the story. 
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Second Grade Phonics 


VIII 


Kate K. O Neill 


(Book rights reserved) 


HEN ew follows any consonant except ch, s, sh, 
r and y, it is pronounced like long u, and (accord- 
ing to Pollard) marked with a bar over it. 
blew, clew, dew, few, flew, hew, Jew, jewel, 
jewelry, Jewess, Jewish, mew, new, pew, stew, whew. 
When ew follows ch, r or y, it is pronounced like oo long 


and is marked with two dots under it. 


brew, chew, crew, drew, grew, screw, threw, yew. 
When ew follows s or sh it is pronounced like o long and is 
marked with a bar through it. 


sew shew 


Spend ali the time possible this month on suffixes. Have 
children pronounce and spell the words with the word be- 


fore them. 


Use words in sentences and as far as possible get the 
meaning. Do not learn definitions of the words. 

Pay special attention to the different ways of spelling 
suffixes pronounced alike. 


abundance 
acceptance 
acquaintance 
admittance 
advance 


absence 
commence 
confidence 
convenience 


breakable 
comfortable 
lovable 


responsible 


fasten 
glisten 
hasten 


cruel 
duel 


bullet 


awful 
bashful 
careful 
cupful 
fearful 
handful 
hateful 
helpful 


ance 


appearance 
assistance 
attendance 
circumstance 
distance 


ence 
defence 
difference 
excellence 
impudence 
able 


miserable 
reasonable 
respectable 


ible 
sensible 
en 
moisten 
soften 
sweeten 
el 


fuel 
gruel 


et 
covet 
ful 


joyful 
mouthful 
pailful 
painful 
pitiful 
playful 
rightful 
shameful 


entrance 
nuisance 
performance 
resistance 
temperance 


independence 
innocence 
insolence 
penitence 


serviceable 
suitable 
reliable 


terrible 


tighten 
waken 
weaken 


jewel 


cruet 


sinful 
skillful 
spiteful 
spoonful 
thankful 
thoughtful 
truthful 
wakeful 
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Post Card 
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An April Wish 


[I’m wishing every single day, 
Or rain, or sun a-shining, 

That every cloud may show to you 
Hts splendid golden lining! 
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ial 
artificial cordial social 
celestial official special 

iel 

spaniel Daniel 

ian 
electrician optician physician 
gentian musician politician 

ean 

ocean 

ion 
billion cotillion opinion 
bunion cushion stallion 
champion million trillion 
companion onion union 

ive 
active inquisitive positive 
explosive native restive 
festive 

ine 
engine glycerine masculine 
feminine heroine vaseline 
genuine 

ion 
behavior senior warrior 
inferior superior 


familiar 


clothier 


boyish 
brownish 


pickle 
prickle 


bustle 
castle 
hustle 


article 
icicle 


armless 
capless 
careless 


‘endless 


fatherless 
friendless 
groundless 


easily 
friendly 
heavily 
joyfully 
kindly 
lately 
lightly 
lovely 


coldness 
,oodness 
illness 
kindness 
lameness 


boisterous 
courageous 
famous 


curious 


atrocious 
capacious 
delicious 


coercion 


iar 
peculiar 
ier 

glacier 
ish 


girlish 
owlish 


le 


ripple 


sickle 
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jostle 
nestle 
thistle 


cle 


obstacle 
particle 


less 


hairless 
hatless 
leafless 
lifeless 
motherless 
painless 
powerless 


manly 
neatly 
nearly 
neighborly 
nicely 
only 

oily 
proudly 


ness 
lateness 
lightness 
likeness 
meanness 
neatness 
ous 
generous 
jealous 
nervous 
ious 
furious 
ck US 
ferocious 
gracious 


luscious 
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Spaniard 


hosier 


selfish 


tickle 
triple 


whistle 
wrestle 


spectacle 
vehicle 


unless 
seamless 
thankless 
thoughtless 
wingless 
wireless 


quickly 
richly 
scarcely 
sickly 
slowly 
thirdly 
worldly 


soreness 
stiffness 
tightness 
weakness 
witness 


poisonous 
prosperous 
griev< JUS 


various 


precious 
suspicious 
vicious 


suspicion 
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sion 
admission excursion permission 
confusion explosion provision 
decision mansion submission 
division pension session 
tion 
Has been given before. 
ient 
ancient patient sufficient 
ious 
cautious conscientious vexatious 
fractious superstitious 


APRIL WEATHER 


First it hailed a little, 
Then it rained an hour; 
Then the sun came peeping out 
Kissing every flower. 
Then the sky grew darker, 
Rain began to patter, 
Faster, faster, dashing down, 
Spatter! spatter! spatter! 
Next the sun shone through the clouds, 
Made a rainbow glisten, 
Till a little bird flew out 
Just to look and listen. 
But the birdie flew away, 
As the sun went under; 
While a flash of lightning came, 
And a crash of thunder. 
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Then the sun shone out again, 
But the wind went wailing, 

And a-crickle! crackle! crack! 
It was really hailing! 

Mamma says, “I tell you, child, 
This is April weather.” 

Guess that must mean every kind 
All mixed up together. 


LANGUAGE STORY 
RAGGYLUG AND Mo.tty CortrTronralt 
Once there was 
His mother said, “‘No matter 
And Raggylug promised 
One day he heard a grasshopper 
Another day he heard a blue-jay 
The next day he heard a queer sound, it sounded 
I’m not a baby, I’m going 
He peeped over the nest and 
He was 
He called 
But the old snake 
He cried again 
This time his mother 
She jumped 
At last the old snake 
His mother cried 
While Raggylug ran his mother 
When Raggylug was far enough away 
She ran in front 
She ran into the deep, dark 
Raggylug’s Mother made — 
The next time she told Raggylug 


After these sentences have been fitted by different chil- 
dren, have some one tell the whole 
ings. 


story, using these head- 
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Field Lessons for Fourth Grade 


William Gould Vinal 


(Book rights reserved 


Il THE RIVER 


BELIEVE that the following story is told by Profes- 
sor Thorndyke. A teacher who had just given a 
lesson about the Amazon River took the class for a 
walk along the banks of the Hudson. When she 

asked, “What is this?” the class responded in unison, 
“The Amazon.” Dr. Herbert E. Walter, of Brown Uni- 
versity, relates an authentic case that took place in Chicago. 
A high school girl, who walked daily across a bridge that 
went over the river, maintained that she had never seen 
a river. The Chicago River was so full of boats that she 
never associated it with what she had learned from map 
study. Although these cases are rather extreme, they are 
typical of much that is being taught in the grades to-day. 

That the knowledge of local objects is necessary for the 
understanding of distant regions is not a new idea. Carl 
Ritter said that, “Wherever our home is, there lie all the 
materials which we need for the study of the entire globe.” 
It was a century and a half ago that Rousseau said in 
“Emile”: “Let him learn his first geography in the town 
he inhabits, stimulating his imagination by expressing 
wonder as to natural phenomena.” 

Even a century and a half before Rousseau, an equiva- 
lent idea was given by Comenius: “We know the ele- 
ments of geography when we learn the nature of the moun- 
tains, the plains, the rivers, citadels, or State, according to 
the section of the place in which we are reared.” 

In the study of the river the same aims are kept in mind 
as in the study of the hill. (See last month’s issue.) 


LESSON 1 

Field trip along the Woonasquatucket River. Ciass 
begin observations at the corner of Promenade and Park 
Streets. Recognize characteristic appearance in different 
parts of the course. Terms come in naturally as needed. 
The mouth of the river is near the railroad station. This is 
the lower course of the river. Class look about and note 
what relation the lower course of the river has to man. 
Each observation should be followed by the question, Why? 
Note that streets follow on either side by artificial banks 
(levees or dikes); bridges; grease from sewerage; drain-pipes 
entering; the exhaust pipe pouring out steam from the 
Brown & Sharpe shops. Recall that mills were formerly 
run by water wheels. Determine by color of the water 
what kind of sediment the river is carrying. Where does 
the river get this sediment? This is the proccss of valley 
making. Lower a bottle from the bridge to get a sample 
of water. Carry back to school, allow sediment to settle. 
Use in class work on river. Throw in sticks to observe 
swift current in center and slower current on the side. 
Note fine mud deposit along sides where water is less rapid. 
The river is swifter after a heavy rainfall. Why? Would 
it deposit along the banks then? Find where the banks 
have been worn away. Why is the stone wall caving in on 
the opposite side? Find other proofs of a higher stage of 
the river, as markings on wall, wearing of rccks and plant 
life. Just above the wooden embankment are rapids. 
What is in the bed of the river that causes the rapids? 
Observe the flat-bottomed boat just below the foot bridge. 
Why flat-bottomed? This is characteristic of river boats. 
Above the foot bridge there are gullies or miniature canyons. 
Cause? 

This forms a basis for understanding the action of the 
larger river. The sediment of these washouts has been 
carried to the river. This is not true, however, on the 
terrace beyond the honey locust tree. Why? Distinguish 
between the building up process at the lower course of a 
stream and the fearing down process at the upper course. 
Call such a branch stream a fributary. This is a small 
tributary. We are going to explore a larger tributary. 


This larger tributary used to wind its way across this 
region. (Point to area filled in by ashes and refuse. 
This was a swamp. Why are there few houses here? 
Why are they filling it in? Some day this will become g 
very beautiful spot. What will make it beautiful? The 
tributary now flows underground through this part of its 
course. Look along the opposite border of this old swamp 
region and see if you can discover where this side stream 
used to enter the swamp. Reasons for thinking so? We 
will walk up Rathbone Street to Valley Street. Why 
called Valley Street? Recess until get to head of Rathbone 
Street. 

Compare the tributary stream with the trunk stream 
as to rapidity of current, size of material, depth, clear- 
ness, width of the stream, and width of valley. Note the 
three slopes of a valley. Compare the beauty of the stream 
here with that of the Woonasquatucket. Follow the wind- 
ing course of the stream. Note that it is wearing away on 
the outer curves and building up on the inner. Why: 
The rocks in the bed are a great deal larger. Class observe 
what relation the middle course of a river has to man. A 
four-foot water-fall is discovered near the approach to 
Chalkstone Avenue. If possible, bring a n iniature water 
wheel, constructed in the industrial laboratory, and .illus- 
trate the use of water wheels. The class can realize the 
forces of water used for large wheels by watching the upper 
falls from the bridge on Chalkstone Avenue. Observe 
other uses of the creek along this part of the course as, the 
dam, pond, farm, and icehouse. Bring out the reasons after 
each observation. Look back into Davis Park and call 
attention of class to the lowland plain, which is damp and 
without houses, and the upland plain with houses. 
the brook above the ponds. This is the upper course of the 
river. Compare current, sediment, depth, clearness, bed 
rocks, width of stream, sounds of stream, and width of 
valley with parts already studied. Note cascades, absence 
of bordering plain, wearing away of soil from roots of trees 
Why?. Teach about the relations of such a stream to 
man — not thickly settled as along the lower course, im- 
portance as a scenic center, and the presence of forests. 
Follow each observation by question, Why? 

If it is found desirable to make two field trips for the 
purpose of studying the river, the first trip could end at 
Chalkstone Avenue and the second trip could cover the 
upper course of the brook and then proceed along the 
meadows to the source. This brings the class, however, 
onto an upland plain where the river again takes on the 
characteristics of old age, being sluggish and carrying fine 
sediment. Along this part of the stream is a parkway. 
It is mostly filied-in land, being formerly a marsh area. 
This is the reason why no houses were built there and the 
region has been saved for the city to use as a parkway and 
recreation ground. The rapid change of scenery from the 
smooth water of the Woonasquatucket River, with its 
uncouth sewerage and neighboring factories, to the turbu- 
lent stream with its picturesque waterfalls and forests, 
affords an opportunity for a field trip which few schools 
can parallel. The understanding of this little waterway, 
with all its problems, furnishes the fundamental knowledge 
for understanding all water-ways. 


Follow 


LESSON 2 

A résumé of the field trip by use of the model of Provi- 
dence. The development of the lesson will necessarily 
be under the careful guidance of the teacher. Later the 
children will be able to trace the path of the excursion on 
the model, giving the observations and inferences. 


LESSON 3 
The other drainage lines, such as the Moshassuck, the 
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Seekonk, and the Providence Rivers, can be brought in. 
Distinguish the main stream and tributaries. Trace the 

th which rainwater would take from the various hills. 
Draw pointer along lines where the water will run off in 
two or more directions. Call a divide. Divides are not 
always high p’aces. Introduce this idea by use of model. 

Fix these ideas by a variety of ways, as,’ a blackboard 
sketch showing the similarity of a river system to a tree; 
compare a divide to the top of an umbrella or to the roof 
of a house; reasons for a crowned surface on a good road 
such as a macadamized street. 

Make clear to class that divides may be a low land. 
Use Davis’ Harvard Model and Providence Model to drill 
on main stream, tributaries, divides, river systems, and 
river basins. 


Lesson 4 

The class is now ready to study and interpret the features 
of distant rivers from pictures. Show views. Have 
oupils tell what part of course is illustrated, how recognize, 
swiftness, width of stream and valley, depth, size of sedi- 
ment, and relation to plants, animals other than man, and 
man. Bring in new terms as cascade, cataract, rill, rivulet, 
channel, canals, water-ways, navigation, flood plains, deltas, 
drought, flood, slack water, shoals, irrigation. Emphasize 
the beauty of the rivers. 


Lesson 5 

Pupils take an imaginary journey down a stream by 
describing a series of pictures, beginning with the mountains 
where the river rises and tracing the course of the river 
to the mouth. 


Lesson 6 

Questions for thought. Write questions on the board 
where the class can study them. Each question is based 
upon the previous experiences of the class. The following 
are merely suggestive. 
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This moisture forms clouds which give out rain. 


of the river). 








« The above representations’ have been selected from 
the free expression work of the third grade, Miss Lina 
Bates, teacher. These papers were not chosen because of 
their perfection, for they may be improved in many ways. 
They show, first of all, that a child illustrates his observa- 
tions in different ways. These various modes of expression 
come naturally and not as a task. Why does a child lose 
his initiative in higher grades? Because he does not draw 
from self-expression. He is required to draw from 
a specific object and is then criticised because he does not 
see the object in the same way that the teacher does. 
Even though the child cannot be an artist he should not 
be robbed of the enjoyment of drawing. 
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(1) From where does the water in the Woonasqua- 


tucket come? 


(2) Where does it go? 
(3) In what direction does the river flow? Why? 
(4) Why is the tributary beyond Davis Park so rapid 


and the main stream so slow? 


(5) What becomes of the rain that falls on Normal 


School Hill? 


(6) Why is the Woonasquatucket River larger than the 
brook in Davis Park? 

(7) In what way is it larger? 
Lesson 7 Lantern Talk. 
Lesson 8 

If the class has had map work this lesson could come now. 


Otherwise, this should be postponed until after the study 
of the map. 


Trace the courses of the Moshassuck and of the Woonas- 
quatucket Rivers. Find where they begin. Find height 
of these rivers at various places. In what direction do they 
flow? Tell class how the sun draws water “up into the air.” 
Suppose 
it rains on these hills (pointing to region near the source 
Pupil indicate with pointer where some of 
the rainfall would go. (Discover that the goal of all rivers 
is the ocean.) Have pupils trace a river which originates 
from a lake or pond. How do the rivers change in size 
as they flow toward the bay? How is this shown on the 
map? Find tributaries of the river. What do they show 
about the slope of the land on each side of the main stream? 
Indicate the river systems. Trace the divide of the 
Moshassuc River System. Bring out uses of the river which 
are shown on the map. Where are cities? By use of the 
scale find the length of the rivers. 

Teacher tell the following story and have class follow 
on maps with pointers. In the year 1636 Roger Williams 
built his cabin on the east bank of the Seekonk River at East 

(Continued on next page) 











Fig. 1 indicates the interest of the child in the canoe trip 
of Roger Williams — across the Seekonk and up a “Great 
Salt River” (the Moshassuck), where he landed on the 
west side of Prospect Hill and found a clear, sparkling spring. 

Fig. 2 points toward an artistic temperament. A little 
sketch to show trees beside the river — casting their re- 
flection upon the clear water. This was made with colored 
crayons. 

Fig. 3. This child associates the river with the hills. 
The short lines indicate a steep slope and the long, separated 
lines a gentle slope. The Woonasquatucket and Moshas-/ 
suck Rivers are represented as flowing along the valleys 
into Narragansett Bay. 
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Providence. The settlers at Plymouth asked him to move 
away from their land. Roger Williams and his four follow- 
ers crossed the Seekonk in a canoe. Paddling around Fox 
Hill he entered the Great Salt River toward the north. 
What do we now call this river? On the right he saw a 
steep hill covered with trees which we now call? The little 
craft followed the base of this hill along what river? Until 
they saw a hill on the left, which is? Here the small party 
landed on the east bank of the stream and drank from a clear 
cool spring near where North Main Street is now located. 
They then climbed the steep wooded hill to get a view of the 
surrounding country. They could see the Woonasqua- 
tucket River crossing a marsh below where it joined the 
Moshassuc to form the Providence River. Beyond was 
Narragansett Bay. These men were pleased with the 
fine view and decided to make their home at the foot of the 
hill near the spring. Why there? This was the beginning 
of the city of Providence. 


LEsson 9 

Should the school possess a stereopticon lantern the chil- 
dren would now be able to appreciate a river lecture. The 
talk might include scenes in parts of the neighborhood out- 
side of the field trip and of distant rivers. Postcards could 
be used in the reflectoscope. This latter means might make 
it possible for some of the children to tell the rest of the 
class about the rivers in some place that they have visited. 


Ill THE VALLEY 


The pupil has already gained many ideas about the valley 
in the study of hills and rivers. The work has been planned 
so that a field trip on valleys is not necessary, although it 
could be taken with much profit. The children have al- 
ready noticed the small channels and washouts caused by 
the rain, on previous trips. The water dripping from the 
eaves has made miniature valleys by washing out the 
finer soil. .The last excursion was up the valley of the 
Woonasquatucket. By referring to this trip bring in 
terms such as: width, length, broad slope, gentle slope, 
steep slope. By use of pictures bring in terms gulley, 
ravine, gorge, canyon, dale, dell, ditch, mountain pass, gap. 
Bring out the human relations — kind of soil, cattle in 
the valley, farms, roads, railroads, and business houses. 
Note in particular, from school window, how the main line 
of railroad enters Providence from Boston by the Moshas- 
suck Valley, which is between the Capitol and Prospect Hills. 
Show on the model that there is no natural passage from 
the city to East Providence and hence the necessity of the 
tunnel. Brook Street is so named because there used to be 
a stream of water flowing from a swamp near to the Hope 
Reservoir along that line. Note this valley on the model 
and bring out the idea of how it was a convenient line for 
the building of a trolley line. The N. Y., N. H. & H. 
railroad sweeps around to the northeast in leaving the city 
so as to avoid the city proper. The railroad, however, 
does not leave the main valley, but goes along next to the 
distant hills which can be seen in the west.» This broad 
lowland is called the Narragansett Basin. There are three 
such. basins: in New England, the Boston Basin and the 
Connecticut Basin being the other two. These three low- 
lands contain the most of the homes of the New England 
people. Explain. 
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AFPRAIL 
- = Thirty days, so sweet and 
» & ‘ Al ¥, i a fair, 
Almost we might call it 
May-pril; 
Dash of rain or snow? Take 
care— 
Thirty days—all kinds 
has April. 


—A. B.A. 























Mothers’ Day in the Third 
Grade 


Irene Douglass 


T*: many parents are either indifferent to or ignorant 


of the way that school work is carried on. Could 

they have a glimpse once in a while of the real life 

in the class-room it is probable that they would 
be more in sympathy and co-ordination with the work on 
account of the more intimate and accurate knowledge con- 
cerning it. Too often the parents are invited to enjoy 
a program of fancy pieces, drills and plays of all kinds, but 
a peep behind the scenes is rarely granted them. I would 
suggest, therefore, that each teacher, once or twice a year 
at least, should see to it that every parent is invited to view 
the actual work that is being carried on. 

Perhaps a few suggestions of how “Visitors’ Day” was 
carried out in a third year class in one school may offer 
some material aid to teachers who may wish to profit by 
the same experiment. 

The idea held to throughout all the exercises was not 
to exhibit some particular part of the work, but to show how 
all the business of school life was carried on. 

In Miss Baillie’s room the day previous. to the “ Visitors’ 
Day”’ was, to a great extent, taken up in allowing the chil- 


dren to arrange upon the walls different exhibits of their’ 


everyday work. A good dea] of discussion among the. third 
graders was done as to the various positions of the different 
exhibitions, which reminded Miss Baillie of a very"critical 
hanging. committee in the Art’ Association. ‘ 

For some time the spelling papers of each day’s lessons 
had been carefully put away. The children selected their 
own papers, fastened them neatly together with a brass 
fastener and strung them along one part of the wall. No 
fancy cover was made for this collection, as it might have 
attracted the attention from the object in question, namely 
the spelling and writing of the papers. : 

Along another part of the wall were pinned some dainty 
envelopes, and protruding from edch was a letter written 
during some composition lesson.’ The protruding ends 
invited inspection of: the -letters. 
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As French was introduced in this grade and as no definite 
pook was required, the pupils had made their own text-book. 
[ljustrations from magazines or original drawings adorned 
each page of an exercise book, each picture being accom- 

ied by its few lines of text. ‘ 

All these books were arranged along the board, each 
open at a different page. 

As with the French books, so with the copy books which 
were open for inspection, the free arm exercises on papers 

ing attached to each book with a fastener. 

The Prang drawing books, in which each child’s drawings 
were pasted, were displayed in the same way. 

A stout string was arranged in such a manner as to hold 
the books open, or to allow them to be taken out for in- 
spection. 

Another portion of the wall was given over to dainty 
pooklets holding some dozen leaves, on which were pasted 
some of the pictures studied by the class. The miniature 
half cent size were ordered from the Brown Company or 
the Perry Company. An appropriate verse was written 
beside each picture. 

Even the door afforded sp>ce for displaying the freehand 
cuttings with their little written stories attached. 

On a table in a corner were shown some of the various 
materials used in the number lessons. The gallon, quart 
and pint measures reposed side by side. The yardstick 
and foot rule lay in close proximity, while the useful clock 
face held its place near by. Several models, as the sphere, 
cube, cylinder, etc., were arranged attractively and the 
paper money temptingly displayed. 

Above the table were displayed numerous examples of 
mental, rapid and written work. Inch squares were taste- 
fully mounted in dozens, half dozens, quarter dozens and 
scores. 

Another table was devoted to the beginnings of geography. 
Tiny windmills, sun-dials, weather-cocks, compass, magnets, 
and plasticine models of mountains, valleys, etc., invited 
investigation, while the gilt stars arranged on dark blue 
papers suggested the various well-known constellations 
that had been studied. Of course, if a certain country, as 
Japan, or Holland, had been studied, the illustrations that 
appear from time to time in PRIMARY EDUCATION would 
afford sufficient ideas for an interesting exhibit. 

Naturally, Miss Baillie was glad and rather proud of the 
fine jonquils and hyacinths grown by her class, and the 
window-sills held up their burden of fragrant blossoms. 

After the various exhibits had been placed the children 
busied themselves in writing correctly worded notes of 
invitation to take home to the mothers, Miss Baillie 
again impressing on her class that the visitors were to see 
them working in their usual way, and laughingly refused 
to give any idea of what the lessons were to be on the 
morrow. 

As the visitors had been invited to be present from ten 
to twelve o’clock, Miss Baillie had planned seven lesson 
periods of fifteen minutes each. The fifteen minute recess 
was to be devoted to the inspection of the work displayed. 
She felt certain from the interest shown by the children that 
this period would be by no means dull, for they were to act 
as guides or exhibitors. 

The eventful day dawned fine and clear and a large 
majority of the mothers were welcomed and shown to 
seats in every available part of the room. Crowded, of 
course, they were, but no one seemed to mind, and as Miss 
Baillie, after her few words of explanation as to the purpose 
of the gathering, looked at the happy children’s faces and 
the pleasantly expectant faces of the older people, she felt 
repaid for any extra time and energy expended. 


THE READING LESSON 


The short reading period was divided into two parts. 
The first part was spent in reading individually and col- 
lectively a selection that had been previously studied and 
tead. The second half showed some of the interesting 
methods by which Miss Baillie and her class attacked an 
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entirely new lesson, and as many pupils as possible took part 
in this, that each mother might have the satisfaction of 
hearing how well or how poorly her child acquitted himself. 


THE SINGING LESSON 


The command of “Books away!’ was obeyed with 
alacrity and each child, sitting very erect, was eager to 
show how much he delighted in his singing lesson. This 
lesson was begun by a deep breathing exercise, followed by 
a simple exercise in voice training. After this came the 
reading from the modulator, a simple time exercise sung 
while Miss Baillie pointed to it, a couple of ear tests sung 
by her and then a couple sung by a child. That these 
children in the third grade were competent to read a simple 
piece of music at sight was fully shown by the capable way 
they attacked and sang a little song which was quite 
unfamiliar. A pleasing motion song completed the sing- 
ing lesson. 


THE SPELLING LESSON 


The short spelling lesson was introduced by a brisk exer- 
cise in oral work. This was followed by calling to the board 
five or six children who each wrote the desired word, handed 
their piece of chalk to a friend and returned to their seats. 
This was continued ‘until each child had written at least 
one word on the board. Miss Baillie then dictated ten 
words, which were written in the exercise books. These 
books were then exchanged, corrected and returned, and 
the remaining minutes were given to the correction of these 
mistakes, each one writing the misspelled word three times. 


THE NUMBER LESSON 

Miss Baillie divided the Number Period into three parts. 
First came little mental problems which were solved orally. 
Such questions as the following were asked: How many 
hours in one day, in two days, in one day and a half. 

How many yards in 21 feet? How many feet in 18 
inches? 

How many tens in six fives? etc. 

Then pulling aside the curtain fram before the board she 
disclosed several lines of figures to be added_ rapidly, 
different children being called to the board to point to the 
numbers and add quickly. 
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The last few minutes were spent in solving two little 
problems on paper, and to be sure that the children were quite 
clear as to the process gone through, different ones were 
questioned on the reasons for the method used. 


INTERMISSION 

A fifteen minute intermission followed, during which time 
the children were allowed to initiate the mothers into the 
mysteries of all the different exhibits or to explain how the 
different materials were used in number or geography. 
The bell rang only too soon, for everyone seemed so inter- 
ested in examining the work, which was really well done, 
and the more interesting in that it was not done especially 
for exhibition, but was the usual class work. 


RECITATION 

The lesson in recitation was more of a review of tke p’eces 
already studied, and the whole class, three or four pupils, 
or an individual child, were called on to recite a single 
stanza or the entire poem. Sometimes Miss Baillie called 
these to the front of the room, at other times the children 
stood by their seats. ‘How would you recite that verse?’ 
was asked of several children, and each would respond 
with his interpretation of the stanza. Such poems as 
the following were recited: Answer to a Child’s Question, 
The Miller of the Dee, The Night Wind, The Song of the 
Brook, To-day, and The Cow. 


THE LANGUAGE LESSON 

Following the recitations came a brief language lesson. 
Miss Baillie held up before the class a good copy of Land- 
seer’s “Dignity and Impudence” and gave the class a few 
minutes to inspect it. Then questions were asked and 
answered; where the dogs were, what they might be 
looking at, what they were good for, etc. Miss Baillie 
told the children a little about Edwin Landseer and his love 
for animals, and then called for short stories of their pets. 


DRAMATIZATION 
The last: period was eagerly welcomed by the children, 
for Miss Baillie had told them they might choose two short 
plays. The ones chosen by the children were the acting 
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of the story of Clytie and the Pied Piper. The platfory 
was given over to the children, who arrz inged the by cessary 
staging and played their pieces as nz uturally as if no inter. 
ested spectators were present. 

While the children were busy in the cloak room, the 
mothers crowded around Miss Baillie to expre their 
thanks for the opportunity given them to see the work 
being done by their little‘ones, and as she thanked t! em for 
their presence she felt sure that, although good work ha 
been done in the past, the future would show better 
results because of the awakened interest and sympathy 
in the home, : ; 


Shower and Flower 


Down the little drops clatter, 
Making a musical chatter, 

Out of the clouds they throng, 
Freshness of heaven they scatter 
Little dark rootlets among. 

“Coming to visit you, Posies! 
Open your heart to us, Roses,” 
This is the raindrops’ song. 


Up the little seed rises, 
Buds of all colors and sizes, 

Clamber up out of the ground; 
Gently the blue sky surprises 

The earth with that soft rushing sound 

“Welceme, ” the brown bees are humming, 

“Come! for we wait for your coming! 
Whisper the wild flowers around. 


“Shower, it is pleasant to hear you! 
Flower, it is sweet to be near you! 
This is the song everywhere. 
Listen, the music will cheer you! 
Raindrop and blossom so fair 
Gladly are meeting together, 
Out in the beautiful weather, 
O, the sweet song in the air! 
—Lucy Larcom 
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The Drill Side of Arithmetic 


Vill 


THE PREPARATION 


Marian 


PART of the equipment in the possession of every 
primary teacher should be sets of cards having 
upon them the combinations of addition, subtrac- 


tion, multiplication, and division, which her classes 
are supposed to learn. Such cards can be used in so many 
different ways that they are almost essential for the arith- 
metic drills, and no one thing will be so helpful in varying 
the daily work. 

Complete sets of number cards may be purchased; they 
are, however, quite expensive and are easily and quickly 
made. Oak-tag, size 9 by 12, may be used, and the num- 
bers made in black ink with a brush or rubber pen. The 
addition and the multiplication cards are most needed, and 
there should be two sets of each, corresponding to the two 
ways possible of writing number facts: 

6 + 5. 6 6 X5, 5 


+-;) x6 


One set of subtraction and division cards is all that is re- 
quired. Great care should be taken to make distinct, care- 
ful numbers large enough to be seen across the room, to 
arrange each example in the center of the card, and to get 
the figures and signs in even columns. 


ADDITION 


There are regularly only forty-five addition combinations, 
but it will be an advantage to lengthen the list by including 
the series from 10 + 1 to 10+ 10. Some teachers may wish 
to add also some or all of the zero combinations as far as 
10, making sixty-six in all. They are: 


Optional 

0+ 010+ 1141 2+2 3+3 4+4 
0+ 110+ 21+2 2+3 3+4 4+5 
0+ 210+ 31+3 2+4 3+5 44+6 
0+ 3 0+ 4144 2+5 3+6 447 
0+ 410+ 5145 2+6 3+ 7 4+ 8 
0+ 5 10+ 61+6 24+7 3+8 4+9 
0+ 6 10+ 71+7 24+8 3+9 
0+ 710+ 8 14+8 2+9 

0+ 8 100+ 9149 

0+ 9 10+ 10 

0+ 10 


ca 
| 
++ 

“I 


OF NUMBER CARDS 
D. Paine 
5+ 7 7+ 9 
- 41 9 
- 4 9 
gs+s 
S§ + 9 
6 + 6 
6+ 7 
6 + 8 Gg + 9 
G6 + 9 


Two complete sets should be prepared. The first should 
have the combinations written as are those above. The 
sheets of oak-tag are cut into six parts, each 6 by 3 inches, 
and one combination is written on each card: 


* ) 1+ 1 
) sie y ») pe ) 
oO + 7 > + ) 


The reverse is placed on the back side: 
6+ 8 S + 6 


When any combination is learned, its reverse should al- 
ways be given at the same time, and the children be taught 
to say, “6 and 8 are 14, 8 and 6 are 14,” 
teaching time. 

To make the second set the sheets of oak-tag are cut into 
four parts, each 43 by 6 inches, and the example written 
as in column addition: 


as an economy of 


6 ] 
+10 8 

7 4 
+3 +4 | 
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If desired, largéf"cards 6f the same géfiéral propertions 
may be used instead of the sizes suggested. 
MULTIPLICATION 


Two similar sets of multiplication cards should be made 
as fast as the tables are learned. 








4 10 
soi xe 6X5 | 0x8 
- ———— 1x 9 5&5 
5 3 em | 
x0 x3 t xX 10 y a aa | 











The requirement in teaching multiplication facts may be 
the learning of all the tables as far as 12 times 12. When 
this is a demand of the curriculum, it must of course be met. 
Those who have some independence of choice as to just how 
far they shall go in teaching multiplication would do well 
to remember that the tables of 1ls and 12s came from 
England, where they were useful because of the division 
of a shilling into twelve pence, while in America we do 
not need the tables beyond 10. How many people really 
multiply large numbers by 11 and 12? Does it not seem 
much easier to multiply by each digit separately? Then if 
such is the case, ought we not to devote our limited arith- 
metic periods to some more useful form of knowledge and 
put all combinations between 100 and 144 out of our lists? 

On the other hand, the increasing demand for ability 
to treat all combinations below 100 orally, requires that 
we add to our lists of combinations below 10 the following: 


2 X ill 2X 12 2 X 25 3 X 25 
ox i 2X 13 2 xX 30 t X 25 
t X 11 2X 14 2x 40 

5 x il 2X 15 2X © 3xi2 
6 xX Il 2X 16 4X 12 
(ae 2X1 3x DD 5 xX 12 
8 X ll 2x 18 4X 20 

9X lI 2X 19 2 X 20 3 xX 30 

2 X 20 
with the reverse upon the other side of each card. 


Some of the zero combinations also might profitably be 
included: 
5 @ @€xXeG ax OX Gs 
x0 X5 


SUBTRACTION 


Subtraction cards should be made later, for as this process 
is only the reverse of addition, it is infinitely better to con- 
centrate on that and to teach subtraction by analogy. Ifa 
child has all the number facts in addition at his command, 
the teacher can then get at the subtraction indirectly by 
asking, “‘What do you put with 7 to make 9? Then how 
much is 9 less 7?” and so on, always going back to the addi- 
tion whenever there is any hesitation. Later on there is 
of course need for special drill on subtraction, simply for 
mechanical dexterity, as in time the thought of getting at 
subtraction through addition would become a hindrance 
rather than a help. 

Below is a list of the combinations in subtraction which 
may be included. There should be in all fifty-five cards, 
outside of the zero combinations, which some teachers may 
care to include. It is hardly necessary to make a second 
set of cards, though both might be of occasional use. 


4 ea i—3 
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2 3 3 se ite eo SS 5 
—!] —l —2 —l1 -—3 —2 1 —4 
5 5 6 6 6 6 6 7 7 
—2 -—3 —l| —5 —2 —4 —3 —l —§ 
7 7 7 7 8 S 8 8 8 8 
—2 —5 —3 4 —] —4 —2-—f§ —-3-—4 
8 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 
aang —i —§ —2 —/ 3 — —4 —5 
10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
—l1 -—9 —2 —8 —3 —7 —4 — —5 
1] 1] 1] 1] 1] 1] 1] 1] li 1] 
—l1 —10 —2 —9 -—3 -—8 4 —/ 5 —h 
12 2 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 
—2 —10 —3 —9 —4 —8 —5 —7 —f 
13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 14 14 
—3 —10 -—4 -—9 5 —S8 —t) —~7 —4 —10 
14 14 14 14 14 15 15 15 15 
5 —9 —§ -—8 —7 —5 —10 — —9 
15 15 16 16 16 16 16 17 17 
—7 -§ —6§ —10 —4 ~9 —sS -7 —10 
17 17 18 18 18 19 19 20 
_8 9 


Ss —10 —9 —9 —10 —10 


DIVISION 


Division develops from the multiplication in much the 
same way, and needs even less drill than does subtraction. 
Sets of division cards are useful in the third school year, after 
the multiplication tables have been thoroughly learned. 

Number cards are of little use in the initial development 
of the combinations, and they should be used only for drill 
after these have been at least partially memorized. They 
are then valuable for seat, class, and written work in innu- 
merable ways, some of which will be described next month 
under the title “Typical Uses for the Number Cards.” 





The Blue-jay 


Mary Ellerton 


Who wakes us up at the first peep of day? 

Who calls more loudly than Mr. Blue-jay? 

“Who am I? Where am I? Look at me pray! 
Up, up, away up! Tree-top!” 


A thief and a robber, a wrangler, a scold 

Yet somehow we like him, so handsome, so bold. 

He stays through the Winter in spite of the cold. 
“Up, up, away up! Tree-top!” 


A bright flash of color against the clear blue. 
Afraid? Not a bit! Why, he’s laughing at you! 
“Who stole it? I stole it. Proud of it, too! 
Up, up, away up! Tree-top!” 
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Language Games 
Grace A. Randall and Lillian W. Finberg 


1 STORE GAME 


Expressions 1 brought. I bought. 
I will lend. 
Material Set of cards 3 x 6 inches, with following words 


printed upon them: 


May I borrow? 


raisins flour mustard celery 
plums eggs cheese peas 
bananas bread coffee walnuts 
peanuts crackers tea cookies 
grapes cloves vinegar lemons 
cocoa sugar cabbage lettuce 
butter oranges nuts salt 
syrup berries cinnamon candy 


Game A child who knows every word is chosen to act 
as delivery boy. He enters room with basket containing 
cards on his arm, and, as he distributes them, says, “I 
brought you some tea,” “I brought you some sugar,” etc. 

When all cards are distributed, teacher calls rapidly upon 
each pupil, saying, “Edith, what did you buy?” Edith 
answers, “I bought some tea.” 

One child acts as a neighbor, and borrows from those who 
have bought, saying, “John, may I borrow some sugar?” 
When children understand the use of “ borrow,”’ the follow- 
ing step may be added: 

In reply, John will say, “Yes, Charles, I will lend you 
some sugar.” 


2 AUTHORS 

Material Cards 12 x 4% inches. 

Print the names of poets, poems, artists, pictures, famous 
men, and some interesting fact in connection with the 
famous men, upon these cards. Adapt the subjects. to the 
grade. 

Game Teacher holds the pack before the class. To 
illustrate: if ‘The Children’s Hour” appears, some child 
may say, “Henry W. Longfellow wrote “The Children’s 
Hour.” If the words, “The first President,” appear, the 
reply should be, “George Washington was the first Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 


3 OMISSION OF “AND” 


Game Teacher calls upon different children to name the 
pupils in their row. They respond by saying, “Mary, 
Janet, Evelyn, Daniel, and I sit in my row.” 


4 POLAR BEAR GAME 


Material Mount polar bear at top of cardboard. Be- 
neath print following adjectives: 


kind shaggy savage dangerous 
herce polar strong immense 
tame fat clumsy mean 


huge wise angry white 
cross wild playful ferocious 
thirsty monstrous awkward large 


Game In developing this work, give one adjective at a 
time, and let children apply it to the bear. Whenever 
possible, draw from children other adjectives of a similar 
meaning. 

Children may tell what kind of a bear they 


1 would not hurt. 

2 would not shoot. 

3 would like to play with. 

4 would like to feed peanuts to. 
5 would like to muzzle. 

6 would like to chase. 

7 would like to call. 

9 would like to buy. 

9 would like to sell. 





Color Work for April 
Rachel Weston 


The drawings of Dutch children, illustrated on pages 
234 and 235, may be treated in a variety of ways. They 
are shown here with an outline of waterproof drawing ink 
and tinted with water colors in three values of blue. They 
may be copied with colored pencils or simply with a crayon 
of one color; a dull red or brown is attractive used on 
Manila paper. 

If a naturalistic color scheme be used we will remember 
that the little fisher folk of Holland wear clean, though 
often very faded clothes, neatly patched by their thrifty 
mothers. The colors are soft blues, greens, browns, and 
reds, with gay figured patterns on yoke and kerchief. 

Quaint white starched caps are worn by the little girls 
and red coral beads cuddle round their necks. The big 
aprons are generally of two kinds of stuff. 

The little boys are togged out in large furry black hats 
that set well down over their rosy faces. Light little 
jackets are fastened with bright buttons and baggy trousers 
hang almost to the clattering wooden shoes. 

Heindrick and Pietje are from Volendam on the Zuyder 
Zee. They are designed to fill a postcard space. 

Kaatje and the Tyke are for bookmarks. Cut them out 
carefully. The yoke of the little girl’s dress cut to the 
black beads and the ends of the boy’s scarf will make flaps 
to slip over the leaf of a book. 

Cut out the windmill and the wooden shoes and paste 
a strip of stiff paper on the back for a standard. , 

Try the Steady Hand as an entire picture painted in 
flat washes of color or select portions, as the windmill and 
bit of the canal; the row of ducks or the child alone. 

The girls from the fishing villages of Marken and Schev- 
eningen are for cut-outs. 

The little sleepy-head was suggested by “A Dutch 
Lullaby,” written by Ella Broer Van Heekeren, which I 
wish every teacher might read to her children, it is so full 
of pictures. 
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Daily Lesson Plans for Second and Third Grades 


Effie L. Bean 


April 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


First WEEK 

Monday Copy the first four lines of “The Block City,” 
from the blackboard, noting capitalization, ar- 
rangement and punctuation. 

Tuesday Write above from memory. 

Wednesday Picture study. Landseer’s “Saved.” 

Thursday Complete above study. 

Friday Write a short composition on the above 
picture. 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday Tell the story of “Chicken Little.”” Discuss 
it freely. 

Tuesday Reproduce above story. 

Wednesday Dramatize above story. Let pupils make 
free suggestions. 

Thursday Dramatize above story. 

Friday Dramatize the story you like best. 


Tuirp WEEK 
Monday The “May I” game. 
Each child selects some article. 
One child acting as leader says: 
“Mary, may I take your apple?”’ 
“Yes, you may take my apple.” (Hands apple 
to leader.) 
“May I take your book, Henry?” 
“Yes, you may take my book.” 
Pupils may take turns at being leader. 

Tuesday Same as above. 

Wednesday Let a group of five children pass to the 
front of the room, each selecting some article. 
Leader stands before them. 

Children hold articles before leader for a few 
seconds, then place them behind their backs. 
Leader says: 

“May I take your bell, Alice?” 

“T have no bell, Mary.” 

“May I take your pencil, James?” 

“Yes, you may take my pencil.” 

Continue until leader has collected all articles. 
This is a good memory test as well as a language 
lesson. 


Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Homonyms: Sent — cent. 
Use same method as with other homonyms. 


FourtH WEEK 


Monday Dictate the following sentences for the pupils 
to write: 
Mary has a blue ribbon on her hair. 
Did you see the sun set, Kate? 
My white rabbit eats cabbage. 
My name is —— 
I am years old. 
Tuesday Write six lines on “How I Know Spring is 
Here.” 
Wednesday Correct use of “I.” 
Leader stands with back to school. A messen- 
ger runs about the room and as he lightly taps a 
pupil on the head, that pupil says, “ Good-morn- 
ing, John.” 
John (the leader) says: 
“Ts it Mary?” and pupil answers, 
“Tt is I,” or “It is not Mary,” as the case may be. 
Thursday An exercise for getting variety of expres- 
sion is the following: 
Teacher points to a certain boy and says, “Who 
is this?” and different pupils answer: 
“Tt is Donald.” 
“Tt is he.” 
“Tt is the boy with the blue suit.”’ 
“Tt is the boy with black hair.” 
“Tt is the boy who stands as straight as a soldier.” 
Friday Continue above exercise. 








HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


First WEEK 


Monday Farming continued. 

Care of crops. 

Kinds of machinery used on a farm. 
Tuesday Study of the soil. 

Effect of heat, light, moisture, cultivation, etc. 
Wednesday Talk about and encourage children to 
make home gardens and report upon them. 
Thursday Have children sow different seeds in window 

boxes and watch germination. 
Friday Gardeners. 
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Their products. 


Method of marketing. 
Prices of vegetables. 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday Continue discussion of gardeners. 

Tuesday Model a farm in the sand-table. 
Proportion it into fields, lawns, barnyard, garden 
and orchard. 

Wednesday Make—either of wood or paper—house, 
barn, fences, pumps, windmill. 
Let pupils do as much of this work at home as 
possible, and bring the finished product to school. 
Community work may be done, if desired; i. e. 
let one group of pupils make the house, another 
the barn, still another the windmill, etc. 

Thursday Model animals in clay and place in proper 
places. 
A part of the pupils may place a cistern. 

Friday Make farm implements from wood or paper. 
Do as much home work as possible. 


ToirD WEEK 

Monday Show highway and telephone wires leading 
to the house. 

Tuesday Show forest or orchard by inserting branches 
or twigs in the sand. 

Wednesday Indicate brook, ponds, etc. 

Thursday. Place cows in the pasture, ducks on the 
pond, and hitch a team of horses to a wagon, to 
give life and spirit to the scene. Farmer’s wife 
may be hanging clothes on the line. 

Friday Write a description of the sand-table farm. 


FourTtH WEEK 

Monday Keep a weather record during this week, 
or, better still, during the entire month. 
Talk about air. 

Tuesday A study of winds. 

Wednesday A study of moisture, evaporation and 
condensation. 

Thursday A study of clouds and rain. 

Friday A brief talk about frost and snow. 


NATURE STUDY 

First WEEK 
Monday Rain. 

Where does it come from? 

What made the clouds? 

How did the moisture get up to the clouds? 

Appearance of sky before a rainstorm. 

What becomes of the rain after it falls? 

Use of rain to nature. 
Tuesday Memorize four lines of 

Rain?” by Clara Doty Bates. 
Wednesday Memorize four more lines of above poem. 
Thursday Memorize four more lines. 
Friday Complete above poem. 


“Who Likes the 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday Of what use is the sun? 
Is the sun sometimes hidden? 
At what season of the year do we have the most 
sunshine? 
Did you ever see the sun rise? Set? 
How does the sky look? 

Tuesday ‘Tell the story of the “Wind and the Sun” 
for reproduction. 

Wednesday Reproduce above story. 

Thursday Study of the snowball or other common 
shrub. 

Friday Study of the woodbine, or other vine common 
to the locality. 


(Heat and light.) 


Tuirrp WEEK 


Monday Return of the birds. 
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What kinds of birds have returned? 
What do they find to eat? 
What are they doing? 
Tuesday Study of the American kingfisher. 
In the following bird studies, use this outline: 
Recognition of bird. 
Size. 
Color. 
Habits. 
Flight. 
Song. 
What good does it do? 
Body. 
Covering and shape. 
Head. 
Tail and wings. 
Shape, size and use. 
Toes. 
Number and arrangement. 
Does he hop or run? 
Food. 
Where and how obtained? 
Nest. 
By whom made? 
Materials used. 
Is the nest built high or low? 
Is the nest large or small? 
What are the bird’s tools? 
Eggs. 
Size. 
Color. 
Care of young. 
Comparison with other birds. 
Other birds may be substituted for those given 
here. Our object is to study birds common 
to our locality. 
Wednesday Continue study of American kingfisher. 
Thursday Study of the barn swallow. 
Friday Continue study of above bird. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday Study of the flicker. 
Tuesday Continue study of above bird. 
Wednesday Study of the song sparrow. 
Thursday Same as above. 
Friday Compare above birds. 


SEAT WORK 
First WEEK 

Monday Draw in pencil as many forms of transporta- 
tion as you can think of, as wagon, cart, wheel- 
barrow, train, boat, etc. 

Tuesday In pencil, draw a boy running after his hat, 
which the wind has blown off. 

Wednesday Color freehand a row of tulips or other 
brightly colored spring flower. 

Thursday Give each child a large pattern of a rabbit. 
Trace on white paper. Prick holes in outline 
with a large pin. 

Friday Make an Easter card. 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday Write the names of three flowers that are 
yellow, three that are red and three that are blue. 

Tuesday Write, in columns, as many words as you 
can that rhyme with “track.” 

Wednesday Copy and illustrate the following sen- 
tences: 
The bird is on the bough. 
The wind blew John’s hat off. 
Mary has a toy balloon. 
I have two hands. 

Thursday Illustrate, in pencil, the story of “Chicken 
Little.” 


Continued on page 240) 
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(Continued from page 237) 
Friday Fill blanks with appropriate words. 









































Horses ——. Lions ; 
Cows Roosters 

Dogs ; Ducks - —. 
Cats ; Pigs , 
Donkeys . Mice . 
Bees Birds 

Sheep : Geese ——. 
Frogs ’ Chickens ; 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Write a list of four things that are rough. 
Four things that are smooth. 

Tuesday Use appropriate adjectives to describe nouns 
which have been selected, as: Iron is hard. 
Good nouns to use are glass, leather, putty, glue, 
honey, feathers, pickles, velvet, candy, chalk. 

Wednesday Copy sentences from the reading lesson or 
blackboard, substituting synonyms for words 
underlined by teacher. 

Thursday Write questions upon the blackboard 
which outline.a story from the readers, as: 
Who was Mary? 

Where did she go? 

What did she do? 

Why did she do it? 

What happened then? etc. 

After reading the lesson, require the children to 
write the story in answer to the questions, making 
paragraphs in accordance with the topics sug- 
gested by the questions. 

Friday Picture some of the scenes described in some 
of your memory gems. Such exercises strengthen 
as well as test the power of the imagination. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday Write the plural of the following: box, spider, 
dish, turkey, man, girl, goose, deer. 
Use each in a sentence. 
Tuesday Use the following words in sentences: 
cat, rose, orange, tree, snow. 


These sentences should mean something. Do 
not allow, “I see a cat,” but rather, “A cat has 


sharp claws.” 
Wednesday 

and four things that are sour. 
Thursday Write a list of domestic animals. 


Friday See how many kinds of cake you can think of. 


Make a list. 


DRAWING 
First WEEK 
Monday Rainy day garments. 
Illustrate in paper cuttings. 
Tuesday Paint stickmen playing tug-of-war. 
Wer iesday 


breakfast table. 
Thursday 


Paint an Easter card. 
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Write a list of four things that are sweet 


Paint in black three things I saw on the 
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Friday Paper cutting of a white bunay. Add pink 


eyes. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Paint a tulip or other early spring flower. 

Tuesday Paint stickmen playing leap frog. (At 
least three figures.) Notice the positions. Let 
the boys play leap frog, for a few minutes, before 
the lesson is painted. 

Wednesday Paint the robin or other early bird. 

Thursday Repeat above lesson. 

Friday Paint an early spring flower from the speci- 
men. 


THIRD WEEK 


Monday Illustrate, “Out in the rain.” 
Tuesday Paint garden implements from the object. 
Wednesday Clay. Model a rabbit. Use a toy rab- 
bit for observation. 
Thursday Return of the birds. 
Landscape. Blue sky, green grass and birds 
flying. 
Note difference in near and distant birds. 
Friday Cut out a hektographed hen and chickens. 
Mount on a card. 


FourtH WEEK 


Monday Paint the daffodil or other bright colored 
spring flower. 

Tuesday Make a broom. 
Take a piece of reed about the size of a pencil 
and fasten firmly around one end a bunch of 


raffia. Cut off bottom even. 

Wednesday Gardening pose. Girl with a sprinkling 
can. 

Thursday Pose. Boy with a rake. 

Friday Paper cutting. Flower pot of brown and 


geranium plant of red and green. Mount on gray. 


MUSIC 


First WEEK 


Monday Continue naming lines of the staff. 

How many lines and spaces has the staff? 
What is a staff for? 
Tuesday How many spaces has the staff? 

Count them. 

Tell their names (F, A, C, E). 

Call their attention to the word spelled by 

them? 

Who can tell what it is? 

Wednesday Continue work on the staff. 
work. 

Thursday Makea cleff. 
Call it a G cleff. 
Tell pupils why it is so called. 

(Because it touches the G line four times.) 
Let pupils practice making the cleff on the black- 
board without the staff. 

Friday Let pupils practice making the cleff on the 
staff. 


Individual 


Place it on the staff properly. 
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SECOND WEEK 

Monday Review the following: 
What is this? (Pointing to the staff.) 
How many lines has the staff? 
Name them. 
How many spaces has the staff? 
Name them. 
What is this? (Pointing to cleff.) 
Why is it so called? 

Tuesday ‘Teach an Easter song by rote. 

Wednesday Continue above. 

Thursday Complete Easter song. 

Friday Sing octave, scale and tonic chord with “loo.” 
Pupils sing corresponding syllables. 
Have much individual work. 


ToirD WEEK 

Monday Teach a spring song by rote. 
of the tone quality. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Complete above. 

Thursday Teach a bird song by rote. 
(A robin song or one on the return of the 
birds.) 

Friday Complete above. 


Be careful 


FourTtH WEEK 

Monday Make a whole note on the blackboard. Tell 
its name. We use notes to help us read a song. 
Draw the staff. Write the scale in whole notes 
beginning on first line of staff. 
Point while children sing. 

Tuesday Write scale in whole notes on blackboard, 
both ascending and descending. 
Pupils sing as teacher points. 
Let pupils take turns at pointing. 

Wednesday Write tonic chord on staff. Proceed as 
above. Do the same with the octave. 

Thursday Make a staff way across the board, at a 
proper height for the children to write. 
Divide it into spaces for the children. 
Let them pass to the board and each write the 
scale ascending. 
Now write it descending. 
Use whole notes. 

Friday Continue above writing of music. 


WRITING 
First WEEK 
Monday The bee goes zum. 
Tuesday I I I I I 
Wednesday Irene Irene 
Thursday I go to school. 


Friday J J J J J 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday James 
Tuesday Jackson Jackson 
Wednesday James, come quick. 


Thursday L L L L L 


James 


Friday Lillie Lillie 
Tarp WEEK 
Monday Larry Larry 


Tuesday Let us run a race. 

Wednesday M M M M M 
Thursday Mary Mary 

Friday May we play, Mary? 


Fourth WEEK 
Monday N N N N N 


Tuesday Name Name 
Wednesday Next Next 
Thursday Never Never 


| Friday Never give up. 
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Calling Them Up 


“Shall I go call them up — 
Snowdrop, daisy, buttercup?” 
Lisped the rain. “They’ve had a pleasant winter’s nap.” 
Lightly to their doors it crept, 
Listened while they soundly slept, 
Gently woke them with its rap-a-tap-a-tap, 
Quickly woke them with its rap-a-tap-a-tap! 


Soon their windows opened wide, 
Everything astir inside, 
Shining heads came peeping out in frill and cap, 
“Tt was kind of you, dear rain, 
Laughed they all, “to come again,” 
We were waiting for your rap-a-tap-a-tap, 
Only waiting for your rap-a-tap-tap!’’ — George Cooper 


Language Work for Inter- 


mediate Grades 
Daisy Dean Carr 


Select a short, spicy story with a strong, immensely in- 
teresting plot, rapid action and a dramatic climax, suited 
to the age and development of the children of the grade. 

Read the story, stopping at the climax. Have the chil- 
dren write an imaginary conclusion. No two stories will 
be the same, needless to say. 

Select a child to read his story before the class. The class 
should understand that they are to act as critics, but in the 
kindliest spirit. If they hear a mistake of any sort in the 
reading or think possibly a certain word might be spelled 
improperly, or wish to inquire about capitalization or 
punctuation, they are to stand quietly. The reader wil 
stop and hear the question they will ask in a polite manner, 
answering as the case may warrant. 

The teacher should stand by the reader to see that no 
mistake is left uncorrected. 

When the story is read and corrected the child re-writes 
it, making all necessary changes. This story is given to 
the teacher for final passing upon. 

After the stories have been read, corrected, and rewrit- 
ten, the teacher then reads the conclusion to the original 
story. Through the discussion of the mistakes, a thor- 
ough knowledge of language and as much technical gram- 
mar as is wise to teach in these grades should be obtained. 
Composition will be encouraged and imagination developed. 

And, best of all, the children will have so combined 
pleasure and entertainment with real work, that they wi-l 
scarcely be conscious of having had a formal drill in te 
use of English. 


UsuaAL Pornts BrouGut Out IN THESE DRILLS 


1 Capital letters. 

2 Correct language form. 

3 Sentences as to form and use. 
4 Possessives. 

5 Punctuation. 

6 Correct spelling. 


Direct quotations. 
8 Number, case, etc. 
9 Abbreviations, etc. 


a | 


SUGGESTIVE LIST OF STANDARD STORIES TO USE 
“Boots and His Brothers.’’ — Grimm 

“ Pinnochio.” 

“Bunny Cotton Tail.” 

“Peter Rabbit.” 

“Black Beauty.” 

“Sleeping Beauty.” 


en 


~—- 


Notre When continued stories are used the teacher should select 
the chapter or chapters embodying the points given above, and go on 
from climax to climax through the book as though dealing with single 
and separate short stories 
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The Story of a Little Shoot 


Words from “The Schoolmistress” Music by FLoRENCE STEANE 
Lively 
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1. A ti - ny shoot poked up his head,“Hel - lo, Hel - lo!” said he. . . “I’mtired of sleep- ing 
2. A black-bird sat up- on a tree And saw theshoot be-low;. . “Itwould be bet - ter, 
3. Just then someflakes of snow felldown As soft as soft - est wool; . Andmade ihe trees and 
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The Story Hour 


Jac and Jerry 


Alice E. Allen 
VIII 
IN THE HOSPITAL 


Jerry Bird and his mother live in the little Rose house on the big 
Rose farm. Jerry goes to pay the rent, carrying the money in a little 
envelope in his hand. In the path, he finds a tangle of red wool, 
follows it, winding it into a ball, and it takes him to the little Rose 
girl up in a tree, knitting a red sweater for her tame red squirrel. 
She falls and is badly hurt. Jerry carries her home. 

He finds he has lost the rent money. He is sure he has wound it 
up inside the ball of wool. Mr. Rose does not think he can have done 
this. Neither ball nor money can be found. Mother sells an old 
Revolutionary sword to make up the rent. She has six dollars left 
which she lets Jerry hide. He carries the rent money to Mr. Rose 
this time ten dollars are missing. Mr. Rose doesn’t trust Jerry, but 
Mrs. Rose and little Jac do. Little Jac does not get well. Mrs. Bird 
tells about a famous surgeon in New York. Little Jac is taken there, 
has an operation, and is so lonely in the hospital Jerry is sent for and 
starts to New York. 

It was little Mrs. Rose, herself, who met Jerry Bird in the 
big station the next morning. Almost before you could 
think, she and Jerry and his suit-case were in a taxicab 
buzzing through the busy streets. On the way, Mrs. Rose 
told him all about how little Jac had gone to sleep, the night 
before, saying, “Jerry Bird will be here the very first thing 
to-morrow,” Over and over again. 

“Now that you are here, she'll soon get well and strong,” 
said Jac’s mother with an extra squeeze for Jerry. “Jac 
and [ just can’t get on without our Jerry Bird.” 

Jerry was so excited with the long journey in the sleeper, 
and the ride through the crowded streets, and the thought 
of seeing little Jac again, that he couldn’t say much of 
anything. He did tell Mrs. Rose that he was glad to come 
and that he had slept well, and that Mother was well and 
sent her love. 

“But the ball of wool hasn’t been found,” he said. 

“T’d forgotten there ever was a ball of wool, Jerry Bird,” 
cried Mrs. Rose with another hug. ‘“‘And I wish there 
never had been any.” 

“T don’t — quite,” said Jerry gravely. “It has made 
lots of bother, but it’s brought some happy things, too — 
or that’s what Mother says.” 

“Mother’s right, Jerry,” said Mrs. Rose. “She always 
is. And everything’s coming out right some day — you'll 
see.” 

She didn’t tell Jerry Bird how, at first, Mr. Rose had 
hesitated about his coming to New York, nor how he hadn’t 
given his consent to the plan till the great doctor himself 
had said little Jac must have what she wanted. 

Mrs. Rose and Jerry went to a big hotel near the hospital, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Rose were staying. Mr. Rose met 
them there. He shook hands kindly with Jerry. He said 
he was glad he had come. If it hadn’t been for something 
way back in his eyes, Jerry would never have known that 
he hadn’t forgotten about that ball of red wool. 

When they had all had breakfast, they went to the hos- 
pital. From a big hall, they were whisked up in an ele- 
vator to a floor which was very clean and neat and which 
smelled of drugs. They went past rooms full of beds and 
babies and children. They passed several nurses all in 
white, and all busy. By and by, they came to a large airy 
room, quite by itself, all white and shining and full of sun- 
shine. In the doorway, was a pretty young woman, all 
white and shining, too, and full of smiles. A whiff of 
flowers came out into the hall, and with it came a gay little 
voice, crying, 

“Ts that my Jerry Bird? Oh, it is! It is!” 

There in a little white bed, all white herself, but with 
eyes bright as stars and a fluff of dark hair out over the 
pillow, lay little Jac Rose. The next minute, Jerry was in 


the chair, close beside her, and had both her hands, and 
was telling her all about Petcr and Polly and the little 
sugar-cakes he had brought her. And little Jac Rose lay 
still and looked and looked at Jerry Bird and was so happy, 
*t did one good just to see her. 

Jerry was soon in the midst of a wonderful story. Peter, 
the squirrel, wearing his new sweater, was going out to 
meet the Easter rabbit. Jerry didn’t notice that some 
one beside the nurse and Mrs, Rose had come into the 
room. He went right on with his story and little Jac went 
right on listening, with such a glad smile on her little pale 
lace. 

“The very first fairy Peter met sang a little song,”’ 
said Jerry. 

The truth was, Jac Rose was so like a little white rose, 
now, that Jerry feared even a tiny little story would tire 
her out. He thought it was time to sing. That always 
rested little Jac. 

“Sing it, Jerry Bird,” said little Jac. 

Jerry Bird began to pat one of her hands softly. 

“It was all about the Easter flower-bells,” he said. 
“The fairy had just been out in the dew to ring them. So 
she knew just what they said.” 

“What did they say?” cried Jac. 

Jerry began to hum the drowsiest little tune which seemed 
to come right out of his head. And while Jac Rose smiled 
up at him, he began to put words into the tune — the 
sweetest little words, just what a flower-bell probably does 
say when it rings. 

Lower and lower, Jerry’s drowsy voice sang. Lower and 
lower, fell little Jac’s dark curly lashes. Before you could 
think, almost, the little girl was sound asleep. 

“She'll sleep a long time, now,” said Jerry softly. He 
didn’t take his hand away from Jac’s. Still patting hers 
softly, he turned to speak to Mrs. Rose. Instead of Mrs. 
Rose, he found a tall man with keen gray eyes smiling 
down at him. 

“This is Jerry?” he said. He held out his hand. 

“This is Dr. Jerrold, Jerry Bird,” said Mrs. Rose. 

Jerry put his free hand into Dr. Jerrold’s. He liked 
him at once. He felt as if he had always known him some- 
how. 

“T’m glad to know you, Jerry Bird,” said Dr. Jerrold. 
“We won't have much more to do — you and I, nurse.”’ 
He turned to the smiling young woman in white. “Jerry's 
taken over our case, I see. Going to be a doctor, aren’t 
you, some day, Jerry?” 

“Td like to be,” said Jerry. “But I’m almost afraid 
I'll have to write books. Father did —and it’s in my 
blood, Mother says.”’ 

From that first minute, the great surgeon, Dr. Jerrold, 
who was making little Jac Rose well again, and Jerry Bird 
who was helping msre than he knew, became the best of 
friends. 

Dr. Jerrold asked Mr. and Mrs. Rose all sorts of ques- 
tions about Jerry. Where did he live? Who 
mother? What was she like? 

He seemed so interested in all they could tell him. Mrs. 
Rose was so glad Mr. Rose didn’t tell Dr. Jerrold anything 
about the missing rent-money. Maybe, Mr. Rose was 
beginning to trust him, after all. She didn’t see how any- 
one could live with Jerry Bird and not trust him. 

The days went by. They were so unlike any that Jerry 
had ever known that at first they were long. But after 
awhile, he grew used to the hospital and liked it. 

Easter came. Little Jac’s father and mother had many 
friends in New York. They sent boxes and bouquets of 
flowers and plants in full bloom to the little girl. And there 
came dozens of beautiful Easter eggs, too, and three big 
fluffy rabbits, and all sorts of pretty gifts. Little Jac’s 
room looked like a toy-shop and hot-house put together. 


was his 
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Jac made her mother and Jerry take all the flowers and eggs 
and two of the Easter rabbits to the children’s ward. Each 
little child there had something. And when some of the 
other wealthy little patients in the big hospital heard what 
Jac had done, they sent flowers and eggs, too. Jerry 
trimmed the big ward with the flowers. Then he made up 
a wonderful game to be played with the eggs. 

After that, Jerry Bird was too busy to find the days 
long. They weren’t half long enough to do all that he had 
to do. He told stories to children in bed. When it came 
sleepy-time in the big ward, he sang songs so sleepy you 
couldn’t keep awake no matter how hard you tried. In the 
wards, where the children were getting better, he showed 
them how to play all sorts of games. 

What with taking the best care of little Jac, and looking 
after the other little folks, when she didn’t need him, Jerry 
was about the busiest person in all the big busy hospital. 
And the little patients and the nurses and the doctors be- 
gan to call him Dr. Jerry. But he found time, somehow, 
to write and tell Mother all about everything. 

One day, a little note came from Mother. It had only a 
few sentences in it. Jerry took it to Mrs. Rose to make 
sure he had read it all right. 


“Dear Jerry Bird” (it said) 

“Where did you put the little envelope with the rent-money in it? 
I want it for a very nice something. I’ve hunted and hunted and 
hunted. And I can’t find it anywhere in the Rose House.” 


Jerry told Mrs. Rose all about hiding the six dollars. 


Then he wrote Mother in his best and plainest hand. Mrs. 
Rose read it and corrected all the misspelled words. 
“‘Dear Mother Bird’’ (said Jerry’s letter) 

“‘The six dollars is in the little envelope just where youputit. The 


little envelope is behind the picture of the big general who owned the 
sword in the red-plush album in the little cupboard in the corner of the 
parlor. I put it there because I thought it sort of belonged to him. 
Please tell me what you want the money for.” 


“Tt sounds like the house that Jack built,”’ 
as he sealed the letter and put on the stamp. 
what Mother wants the money for. 
very nice, don’t you, Mrs. Rose?”’ 

“Indeed I do,” said little Jac’s mother. For the hun- 
dredth time, she wished there was some way of making 
things easier for Jerry’s mother, so she wouldn’t have to 
think always where the pennies were coming from and 
going to. 

Jerry didn’t have much time to wonder what Mother 


said Jerry, 
“T wonder 
I hope it’s something 
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was going to do with the six dollars, for just then, Dr, 
Jerrold came into the little sitting-room. 

“Tf you’ve a little time to give me, Dr. Jerry,” 
“T want you.” 

“Ts it very important, Dr. Jerrold?” said Jerry gravely, 

“T promised Benny Grav es I’d show him how to play cat’s 
cradle when he woke up.’ 

“Tt’s much more important than Benny’s cat’s cradle,” 
laughed Dr. Jerrold. “Besides Benny’s asleep yet. So 
come on.” 

Dr. Jerrold took Jerry for a long ride in his beautiful car. 
They went out into the country where a broad river gleamed 
blue between high sun-kissed mountains. The air was full 
of all the sweet scents and soft colors that belong to early 
spring. New green leaves were unfolding everywhere. 

By and by, they drove into a big delightful yard full of 
tall elms and well-kept lilac bushes. 

“Oh, I wish Mother could see this when the lilacs come 
out!” cried Jerry. ‘She would just love it! She loves 
lilacs better than any other flower, she says — even roses.” 

“So do I,” said Dr. Jerrold. “That’s why I have so 
many of them. This is Lilac Lodge — my country home. 
Maybe Mother will see it some day. Will you ask her to 
come and visit me with you?”’ 

“Thank you,” cried Jerry. He didn’t just want to tell 
Dr. Jerrold that there was never money enough in the little 
Rose House to do the nice things, such as taking trips and 
He was feeling sorry just to think Mother 
couldn’t come when Dr. Jerrold took him into a big room 
full of sunshine. 

“Just amuse yourself till I get back, Jerry Bird,” he said. 
Then he went away. 

There were so many things in that big room. There were 
all sorts of odd vases that caught the sun and threw lov ely 
colors on the walls and floor. There were queer-shaped 
jugs and dishes; candlesticks that shone in dark corners; 
and many different kinds of strange old-style firearms. 
Jerry saw them all dimly. But the only thing that really 
held his eyes stood over by one window in a flood of spring 
sunshine. It looked like—vyet it couldn’t be! Jerry 
crossed the room. He got down and looked closely at a 
tall scabbard holding a gleaming sword. 

He pulled the sword out just a little way. There across 
the hilt were the very first letters Jerry had ever learned 
to say and to write. They were the letters of the old 
Revolutionary General’s name—S. P. J. Below it was 
the well-known date. It was the old sword! 
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The Rainbow Fairies 
Two little clouds one summer day 
Went flying through the sky, 
They went so fast they bumped their heads, 
And both began to cry. 
Old Father Sun looked out and said, 
“O never mind, my dears, 
I'll send my little fairy folk 
To dry your falling tears.” 


One fairy came in violet, 
And one wore indigo, 

In blue, green, yellow, orange, red, 
They made a pretty row; 

They wiped the cloud-tears all away, 
And then from out the sky, 

Upon a line the sunbeams made 
They hung them out to dry— Sel. 


An April Turkey 


Tb was no place in all the world—so far as 





Dorothy knew — so lovely as Grandpa and Grand. 

ma’s farm. It was a big, broad farm, partly ina 

hollow, and partly on a hillside. A really truly 
river ran right through it, where you could catch really 
truly fish — at least, Grandpa could. If you were as little 
as Dorothy you had to keep away from the river, so you 
wouldn’t fall in. But there was a dear little brook, and 
falling in that didn’t hurt you a bit. On the farm, too, 
were some big woods where you could get lost, and some 
little woods just big enough to play in. 

And there were horses and cows and pretty little pink 
pigs and hundreds of chickens. But this spring, the very 
best thing on the farm — except, of course, dear Grandpa 
and dear Grandma — was a big brood of funny, awkward 
little turkeys. 

The spring had come very early, and the turkeys had got 
an early start, Grandpa said. So, although it- was still 
April, they were running about all over the place, so fast 
you couldn’t catch one, no matter how long you tried. 

Dorothy knew every one of the turkeys. She had named 
half a dozen. There was one bigger than the others — 
a fine, yellow-brown fellow, which she called Jeremiah, after 
one of Grandpa’s old horses. How Dorothy did want 
Jeremiah for her very own! 

“Wouldn’t it be nice to have a turkey —a little, fat, 
cunning turkey — for your very own, Grandpa?” she said 
to Grandpa one day when they were feeding the turkeys. 

“Maybe,” said Grandpa. He was thinking about some- 
thing else just then. Besides, Dorothy had said the very 
same thing to him every day when they fed the turkeys. 

“Please, Grandpa,”’ said Dorothy, “may I have one?” 

“Bless the child!”’ cried Grandpa. Dorothy had never 
asked for a turkey before. Then he added with a chuckle, 
“Thee may have one, if thee can catch one.” 

“Oh, thank you, Grandpa,” cried Dorothy. 

For a little while, Grandpa watched her try to catch one 
of the turkeys. Then he went to the barn and forgot all 
about it. But Dorothy wouldn’t give up. For a long, long 
time, she followed the turkeys patiently about. How she 
did it, nobody knows. Dorothy says she just grabbed 
quick and held on tight. Jeremiah doesn’t say anything 
about it, except “Gobble, Gobble,” and that doesn’t tell 
much. Anyhow, just before dark, into the kitchen came 
Dorothy. In both hands, held so tight he had to squawk 
a little now and then, was Jeremiah himself. 

“T got him after awhile,” said Dorothy with all the breath 
she had left. 

“Dear Heart alive!” cried Grandma, in her sweet Quaker 
fashion. “And what will thee do with a little live turkey?” 

“Take him home,” said Dorothy. She sat down and 
tried to smooth Jeremiah’s feathers and wounded feelings. 
“Grandpa said so, Grandma. He said if I could catch one, 
I could have one. And I did.” 

“Dear Heart!” said Grandma again. “What would 
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thy mother say to a little live turkey in a city house? And 
what would Jeremiah himself do with no mother at all, 
and no outdoors to live in? Thee’d better let Jeremiah’s 
mother and me bring him up, dearie. He can be thy very 
own turkey, just the same.” " 

But it wasn’t just the same to Dorothy. She didn’t say 
much. She let Grandpa put Jeremiah back with the rest of 
his family. But she looked so sorry that Grandma’s heart 
was troubled about it. Dorothy was such a dear good little 
thing, and she was going home in.the morning, too. Grandpa 
shouldn’t have told her she could have a turkey. Grandpa 
felt just as badly. “Who'd ever suppose she could catch 
it?” he said over and over. 

Grandma’s kind heart couldn’t bear to see Grandpa feel 
badly either. 

“Never mind, Nathan,” she said, “I'll make it up to the 
child in some way.” 

Maybe, if Dorothy had seen Jeremiah among the other 
turkeys when she went to say good-by to them early the 
next morning, she wouldn’t have made the mistake she did. 
But she didn’t see him anywhere. The truth was he was 
hiding because he didn’t like to be caught. But of course 
Dorothy never thought of that. And when she ran to tell 
Grandma he wasn’t there, there came Grandma to meet 
her with a box tied up carefully. 

“Tt’sa little Easter surprise,” shesaid. “Carry it this side 
up and very carefully, dear.” 

Dorothy didn’t ask if Jeremiah was in the box. She 
thought Grandma wanted her to be surprised with him. 
So she took the box very carefully and held it just as 
Grandma said, and said, “ Thank you,” and kissed Grandma. 
Then she and Grandpa started out on the long drive to the 
city. All the way, Dorothy carried the box just as Grandma 
had told her to. She wanted to ask Grandpa if Jeremiah 
was inside. But she didn’t — it didn’t seem just fair to 
try to find out about something that was meant to surprise 
you. Dorothy didn’t worry about what Mother would say. 
She would find a place for Jeremiah to live. Mother always 
did find ways of doing things. 

Just as soon as she could, after Grandpa had gone down 
town to do some errands for Grandma, Dorothy gave the 
box to Mother. 

“T’m not quite sure,” she seid, “but I think it’s my own 
little Jeremiah Turkey. Grandma said it was an Easter 
surprise.” 

“A turkey?” cried Mother. “Oh no, dear, Grandma 
wouldn’t give you a live turkey to bring home!” 

But Dorothy was quite sure. She untied the string with 
eager fingers. She took off the paper and then she raised 
the cover all ready to catch Jeremiah when he flew wildly 
out. But nothing stirred. And there, done up in soft 
pink cotton-wool, was a fine, big turkey’s egg. 

If Mother hadn’t been very quick, there might have been 
tears. 

“An egg!” she cried. “How lovely of Grandma! And 
such a lovely big egg! An Easter surprise, she said, didn’t 
she? Now what color shall it be?. I bought some dye 
yesterday. And you shall color it all yourself. Blue would 
be lovely — or pink. Which would you like, dear?” 

“T like Jeremiah better,” said Dorothy slowly. “He 
can run, you know, Mother, and gobble just a little wee 
gobble.” 

“ Jeremiah wouldn’t have lived here, dearie,” said Mother. 
She had just read a rote from Grandpa which she found 
in the bottom of the box. It told all about the turkey. 
“And he would have been so unhappy away from his 
mother and turkey brothers and sisters and the big lovely 
outdoors. Grandma will take such care of him — and he’ll 
always be there — and he’ll always be yours.” 

“Ves,” said Dorothy. She took the egg out of the 
pink cotton carefully. It was a beauty — big, smooth and 
white. “Let’s color it yellow, Mother. And can we 
speckle it with little brown speckles? Jeremiah’s sort of 
yellow, with speckles of brown all over him. I suppose he 
would rather live with his own folks in the country. And 
— it is a nice egg, isn’t it?” 


Avice E. ALLEN 
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April Showers 
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April 
The Boy Who Hated Trees 


Grace D. McCarthy 


(Dramatized from the story by Atice L. Beckwiru, with permis- 
sion of the publishers of Primary EpucarTion.) 


CHARACTERS 

Father 
Dick 
Arab 

Pine 
Cherry 
Birch 
Elm 


Oak 
Apple 
Maple 
Palm 
Willow 
Rubber 


SCENE I 
Boy in bed. Father standing beside bed 


Father Good-night, Dick. Remember, now, to wake 
up with the robins, so that you may be ready to help me 
set out our new trees. 

Dick (in a sulky tone) Good-night. (Father goes out.) 
Trees, trees! I’m so sick of hearing about trees! Teacher 
has talked trees for a week at school, and now father has 
bought some old twigs to set out to-morrow and I want to 
go fishing. I wish I lived in a land where there were no 
trees. We could get along well enough without them. (He 
falls asleep after yawning and stretching.) 

(The trees enter If possible let each child carry a bough of 
the tree he repressents. If this is not possible, the name of the 
tree on pasteboard.) 

Oak Here he is— the boy who hates trees! 


(Dick sits up, but the tree stalk together and pay no atten- 
tion to him.) 


Pine Dear brothers and sisters, here is a boy who hates 
trees; he cannot see that we are of any use. It is more 
than I can stand, and I have called this meeting to see what 
can be done about it. Has anyone anything to say? 

Cherry I cannot see that boys are of any use. Many 
years ago, when cherry trees. were scarce in this country, a 
boy named George cut down my great-grandfather just 
to try his new hatchet. 

White Birch And boys know so little. They are always 
hacking me with knives and taking off my coat, no matter 
how cold the weather is. I loved a boy once, but it was 
many years ago. He was a little Indian boy. He loved 
trees. I remember how he stood beside me one warm day 
and said: 

“Give of me your bark, O Birch Tree! 
For the summer time is coming 
And the sun is warm in heaven 
And you need no white skin wrapper.” 


Then he took off my bark so carefully that he did not 
hurt me a bit. But he is not living now. This boy is not 
ike him. 

Apple I don’t like boys either. One day a boy climbed 
up into my branches and broke one of my limbs. He was 
a very silly boy, for he wanted green apples. . Had my fruit 
been ripe I would have tossed one down to him. How 
happy we should be if it were not for boys. 

Maple (very angry) This boy said we were of no use, but 
it was only this morning that I heard him tease his grand- 
mother for a cake of my sugar. 

Palm He ate it as if he liked it, too. 
was fanning himself with one of my leaves. 

Willow (wiping her eyes) Boys, boys, boys! I’m so sick 
of boys! This same boy made a whistle out of one of my 
children, this very night, when he went for the cows. 

Rubber We are of no use, are we? If it were not for me, 
where would he get the tires for his bicycle? There are 
his rubber boots, too. Why, he uses me every day about 
something. But I’ve thought of a plan. 


(The trees crowd together and whisper.) 


I saw him; he 
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Oak But how shall we do it? 

Elm Oh, the wind will help us. He is our friend. 
Dick (in fright) Where am I going? 

Trees (bowing and smiling) To the land of no trees. 
Willow Good-by! Good-by! 

(Trees crowd out.) 


Dick The wind is carrying me away! It has grown so 
very hot. I wonder where I am. There are no trees or 
grass. I’ve seen pictures in my geography like this. It 
must be a desert. Oh, I was never so hot before! I can’t 
stay here. What shall Ido? (He notices something coming 
toward him.) What if that is a bear! There is no tree 
to climb, and I cannot run. I am so tired — and it is very 
hot. 


(Enter Arab.) 


Arab Come with me across the desert. 
Dick How? It is so hot? 
Arab Take my hand. 
Dick Oh! we are moving fast, but the wind burns my 
face. The sun hurts my eyes. I shall die of thirst. 
Arab It is the desert. 
Dick Are there no trees? 
Arab Trees? You shall see. 
Dick Do Iseea black speck or does the sun blind me? 
Arab (bowing low) Look! Look! 
Dick Why do you bow? Oh! Oh! A spot of green 
grass, a spring of cool water, and a tree—a tree — 
Arab Yes, but you hate a tree. 
Dick Hate trees? I never saw anything more beautiful. 


(Arab disappears. Dick stretches out his arms.) Dear, dear 
trees! 


(Father enters.) 


Father Dick, Dick, are you going to help me plant the 
new trees? 

Dick (waking up) O father! in just one night I have 
learned to see the wonderful beauty there is in a tree. 





Chicken Little 


Effie L. Bean 
CHARACTERS 


Chicken Little 
Hen Pen 

Duck Luck 
Goose Loose 
Turkey Lurkey 
Fox Lox 

Tree 


The tree is represented by a pupil with outstretched arms, holding 


in one hand a leaf or bit of paper. As Chicken Little walks by, the 
leaf drops upon her head. 


Chicken Little (looking all around) Oh, oh, something 
fell on my head! It must be a piece of the sky. I must 
run and tell Hen Pen. (Runs to Hen Pen.) Oh, Hen Pen! 
the sky is fa ling. 

Hen Pen How do you know, Chicken Little? 

Chicken Little Oh, I saw it with my eyes, I heard it with 
my ears, and some of it fell on my head. 

Hen Pen Let us run and tell Duck Luck. 
Duck Luck.) Oh, Duck Luck! the sky is falling. 

Duck Luck How do you know, Hen Pen? 

Hen Pen Chicken Little said so. 

Duck Luck How do you know, Chicken Little? 

Chicken Little Oh, I saw it with my eyes, I heard it with 
ears, and some of it fell on my head. 

Duck Luck Let us run and tell Goose Loose. (They 
run to Goose Loose.) Oh, Goose Loose! the sky is falling. 

Goose Loose How do you know, Duck Luck? 

Duck Luck Hen Pen said so. 


(Run to 
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Goose Loose How do you know, Hen Pen? 

Hen Pen Chicken Little said so. 

Goose Loose How do you know, Chicken Little? 

Chicken Litile I saw it with my eyes, I heard it with my 
ears and some of it fell on my head. 

Goose Loose Let us run and tell Turkey Lurkey. (They 
run to Turkey Lurkey.) Oh, Turkey Lurkey! the sky is 
falling. 

Turkey Lurkey How do you know, Goose Loose? 

Goose Loose Duck Luck said so. 

Turkey Lurkey How do you know, Duck Luck? 

Duck Luck Hen Pen said so. 

Turkey Lurkey How do you know, Hen Pen? 

Hen Pen Chicken Little said so. 

Turkey Lurkey How do you know, Chicken Little? 

Chicken Little Oh, I saw it with my eyes, I heard it with 
my ears, and some of it fell on my head. 

Turkey Lurkey Let us run, let us run! 
they meet Fox Lox.) 

Fox Lox What is the matter? Where are you going? 

Turkey Lurkey The sky is falling, and we are running 
away as fast as we can. 

Fox Lox How do you know the sky is falling? 

Turkey Lurkey Goose Loose said so. 

Fox Lox How do you know, Goose Loose? 

Goose Loose Duck Luck said so. 

Fox Lox How do you know, Duck Luck? 

Duck Luck Hen Pen said so. 

Fox Lox How do you know, Hen Pen? 

Hen Pen Chicken Little said so. 

Fox Lox How do you know, Chicken Little? 

Chicken Little Oh, I saw it with my eyes, I heard it with 
my ears, and some of it fell on my head. 

Fox Lox Oh, oh, let us run to my den! (They all run 
‘o his den. In a little while Fox Lox comes out and walks 
down the road.) What a good dinner I had! 


A May Festival and May- 


pole Dance 


Laura Rountree Smith 


(This entertainment is given outdoors. The children enter carry- 
ing apple-blossoms and bouquets of spring flowers. They are seated 
on a platform and give the following program before the May-pole 
dance.) 


1 RECITATION — WHO CoMEs? 


Who comes a-tripping o’er the grasses? 
Merry, merry May, 

Singing gayly as she passes, 
Merry, merry May. 

Echo sweet a song will waft her, 

Butterflies will follow after, 

Who thus stirs the world with laughter? 
Merry, merry May! 


(As they run, 





2 REcITATION— IN APPLE BLossom TIME 


All the fairy-bells are ringing, 
Robin’s in the tree-tops singing, 





Chicken Little 


Spr-ng again her treasure’s bringing, 
In apple-blossom time! 


All the merry birds are coming; 
Don’t yoy hear woodpecker drumming? 
Bees about the flowers are humming, 

In apple-blossom time! 


3 RECITATION — SPRING! SPRING! 


Spring! Spring! 
Merry May is singing, 
Spring! Spring! 


Apple blossoms bringing. 
Voices from the woodland 

Fill us with delight, , 
Robin sings at dawning, 

Robin sings at night! 


Spring! Spring! 

Bringing back the flowers, 
Spring! Spring! 

In all the leafy bowers. 
Daffodils are nodding, 

In the pale moonlight, 
Robin sings at dawning, 

Robin sings at night! 











(The Merry Maids enter from right and left. They carry 
wreaths, march right and lefi, pass each other, meet, march 
forward in twos, hold up wreaths facing in. The May Queen 
comes from the back and marches between the lines.) 


(By Merry Maids.) 
(TunE—“ Little Brown Jug’’) 
Oh, we’re the Maids of Merry May, 
All bent upon a holiday, 
Oh, we will bring the hawthorn spray, 
We go to greet the Merry May. 
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CHORUS 
Ha, ha, ha! prettiest seen, 
We will crown the May Day Queen, 
Twine a wreath with silver sheen, 
We will crown the May Day Queen. 


Around the May-pole dance and sing, 
All in the merry, merry spring, 

The flowers bloom and sweet bells ring, 
To greet our May Queen in the spring. 


Queen) 
What sings the rollicking Queen of May? 
As she stirs the woods with song, 


We’re coming, a rollicking throng! 


What sings the rollicking Queen of May? 
Sir Robin is singing again, 

Over and over to daisies and clover, 
And butterflies come in his train! 


(A very small boy steps up to crown the Queen.) 


§ RECITATION — CROWNING THE MAY QUEEN 
Crown the Queen, Crown the Queen, 
Crown the Queen of May, 
Crown the Queen, crown the Queen, 
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Costume of Merry Maids 
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5 RECITATION — WHAT SINGS THE QUEEN? (By May 


She sings as she passes, o’er the green grasses 
? 

















~ Chicken Little 


On this happy day, 
With wreath of flowers, from sunny bowers, 
Crown the Queen of May! 


7 Recitation — May Day in SWEDEN 

The Swedish word for May is Maj— which means green 
leaf. They dancearound their May-pole on the twenty-third 
of June when all the leavesare green. The May-pole, is often 
fifty feet high. It is covered with flowers and leaves. 

From the top of the May-pole sways the flag of Sweden. 
The people can dance all night around the May-pole for it is 
twilight all night, as they live in the Land of the Midnight 
Sun. They light bonfires on thehills at this time and have 
a merry festival. 


8 RECITATION — May Day In ENGLAND 


In England, about the sixteenth century, people went to 
the woods to gather flowers and hawthorn branches. They 
decorated the whole village upon their return, hanging 
flowers upon the doors. 

They had a festival and crowned the May Queen. 

Sometimes the King and Queen joined in the festival with 
the Lords and Ladies of the Court. 

In England for many years it was the custom to go a- 
Maying. 

9 May Poe Sona.) 
(Tune —‘“‘ Yankee Doodle’) 

(They are led by the May Queen.) 


Around the May-pole we will go, 
We all are skipping lightly, 

We pause to wish you ail good day, 
And bow to all politely. (how) 


CHORUS 
Ta. & bh, ke i he, 
Merrily we're singing, 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la, 
May-bells all are ringing. 


Up to the May-pole now we dance, 
The streamers all are flying, 

Our merry May has come again, 
The children are replying. 


(They skip up to get their streamers and recite) 


10 RECITATION — AROUND THE MAY-POLE 
Around the May-Pole singing we go, 
Bright are the streamers that sway to and fro, 
Dancing and singing we are a gay throng, 
Summer is coming, coming ere long, 
The air is a-stir, with gay wings that whirr, 
And Pussy Willow appears dressed in fur! 


Around the May-pole dancing we play, 

Around the May-pole to greet merry May! 
Skipping so lightly here in the spring, 

Happy, light-hearted merrily sing, 

There’s nothing that grieves, for sunshine weaves 
Gold on her green carpet, and gold on her leaves! 
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Lessons for Grade Four 
Mary B. Grubb 


April cold with dropping rain 
Willows and lilacs brings again. — Emerson 
ITH brush and ink or with water-colors make sil- 
houettes of simple arrangements of flowers and 
leaves. To learn the form without giving any 
details make cuttings of the large spring blossoms. 
These cuttings may be pictorial, as shown by Figs. Iand II, 
or decorative, as seen in the border of conventionalized 
tulips, Fig. III. This last design was made by folding a 
small oblong of practice paper through the middle verti- 
cally, and on this fold cutting out one-half of the design. 








gh 





The paper was then unfolded and used as a pattern for the 
repeats that are pasted to form a border. Before mounting 
these units they were colored with crayons—the conven- 
tional blossom a dull red and the remainder a dull green. 
The book-marks are drawn full size. They were made 
of light-tinted construction paper, each oblong 2 x 6} 
inches. First trace the design on rice or tissue paper. 
Then blacken the back of this thin paper by rubbing a soft 
lead pencil over the entire surface. Place this blackened 
side on the book-mark and trace the outline for the design. 
Remove the tissue paper, an outline is left on the bookmark. 
Fill it in with a flat wash of water-colors or with crayons. 
If the children are not skilled in the use of the water. 
colors, work out the design with cuttings. For the book- 
mark at the left use a dull light green or light gray oblong, 
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Draw the marginal lines and the letters with a stick of 
dark green crayon. Be sure to use a ruler in making all 
straight lines. Cut the rabbit of white paper, mount it in 
the given space, then add the eyes and other markings 
with crayon. 

The poster at the top of page 250 was drawn from a large 
one made by pupils in the fourth grade. They used for the 
background a strip of light green ingrain wall paper 524x21”’. 

First the children studied many pictures of hens and 
chickens, then they spent several lessons in making free- 
hand cuttings. The two best cuttings of hens were then 
enlarged, and with the best chickens, mounted on the large 
paper, which was placed flat on the table, under a weight 
of books to dry. When thoroughly dry the markings and 
Outlines were added by the teacher. She used a brush and 
India ink for this work. The poster was fastened to the 
burlap wall covering. 

Many other cuttings of chicks were worth keeping, so 
they were mounted singly on small oblongs of construction 
paper and the word “ Easter” and the outlines were added. 

An interesting April booklet may be made, using cuttings 
or silhouettes made with brush and ink to illustrate it. 
For the different pages you might have flowers, trees, 
leaves, a small girl with an umbrella, a boy wearing a rain- 
coat, helmet and rubber boots, a goose or a duck, or a 
border of birds flying. 





An April Poster 


Ada Cameron 


ASTER seems last of the many important times of 
the school year when we try to make things to 
decorate our school-rooms and please our friends. 

The first “Spring” thing the children begin to 
bring to you is the pussy willow. A very interesting fan- 
guage lesson as well as drawing may be given from them. 

I use a strip of dark gray paper about six inches long and 
three inches wide. We use charcoal or ink for our pussy 
willow stems. The “pussy” is made very lightly, compared 
to the stem, with either the charcoal or ink. Each child is 
given a small piece of white chalk and this is gently rubbed 
over the lightly made “pussy.” This gives the soft gray- 
black effect of the true pussy willow. These are mounted 
upon black paper and are our first room decoration for 
Faster. 

Next comes the bright yellow daffodil to brighten up our 
gray pussy willows. 


I pin a “live” daffodil upon a white paper. I put this 


in the front of the room. The children paint upon a white 
paper with the bright yellow and green from their paint 
boxes. 

After our paintings are dry each child is given scissors 
These are mounted 


and allowed to cut out his flower. 
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on dark brown paper and put, every other one, along with 
the pussy willow pictures. 

As Easter draws nearer we have our language stories of 
Bunny Cotton Tail, Little Half Chick, Chicken Little 
and many others. 

Now we feel an interest in the tiny chicks and Easter 
rabbits. 

We mark out for each child a half egg with the chicken’s 
head peeping out. These are given to the children with 
their paint and they paint the chicken part bright yellow 
and leave the egg white. A tiny eye is made of black paint. 
These are mounted on long strips of dark brown paper and 
fastened at the top of the blackboard as a border. 

Now for our posters. First of all, a large poster about 
twenty-four inches by twenty-two inches, is made. Our 
sky is made from light blue crépe paper or plain as you like. 
The ground—or grass now at Easter time— is made of grass 
green ¢~*»e paper being torn with an irregular sky line. 
A darker green or black piece is torn to put just back of this 
sky line for distant trees. The bigger trees are placed on 
the picture. They are cut from dark brown paper. Have 
the children cut just the big trunk and limbs and paste 
upon the picture. Tiny irregular pieces of the green crépe 
paper are pasted lightly so they will stand out upon the 
branches. 

Dennison sells a goodly lot of crépe paper with the 
colored chickens on it. We cut out these chickens and 
place all over the ground. We call this our Easter party. 
Every chicken is dressed up in some way. 
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Every child takes part in this picture, as there are » 
many things to be cut out for it. 

This is hung in the center of our front backboard with 
the chicken and egg border running out from the sides to 
either end of the board. 


Booklet Cover 








A Bird Poster 
Christine Myrtle Dunn 


NLARGING upon a suggestion in one of last year's 
numbers of PRIMARY EDUCATION, we developed 
a poster that was the “Mecca” of all the admiring 
little eyes in our room, for each child had some part 
in the work represented there. 

Above one cf the longest blackboards we suretched a 
roll of wall paper — wrong side out. On this I sketched 
with black crayola the tops of three telegraph poles, with 
crosspieces and insulators. Between the insulators we 
strung “wires” of black twine, securing them with pins. 
We had six wires. Any number could be used. 

On these wires we perched the birds we knew and later 
others that we learned, securing by a bit of paste on body 
and toes. The patterns and colorings we copied from 
colored plates, from the Perry people or Latta’s “ Book for 
Teachers,” supplementing our knowledge of the colorings 
by observations from Nature. 

The birds were first traced and colored, then cut out. 

When our poster was completed there were bluebirds 
and robins, several cardinals gayly atilt, orioles and blue 
jays, the less familiar yellow-billed cuckoo or raincrow, 
rose-breasted grosbeak and cowbird. 

And of course we did not forget the beautiful red-winged 
blackbird —in this case accompanied by one “younger 
one, because nothing but orange shows in its wing yet,” 
according to the young man who gravely presented it with 
that explanation. 

And because it is native to our section and we were able 
to find a picture that served as a model we added the much 
loved mocking-bird. 

Then one day a little fellow suggested that the “ones 
there ought to be the most of weren’t there at all.” So he 
cut from memory and, with one or two others anxious 
help, colored until he got the shade that satisfied him, @ 
dozen or more little English sparrows, achieving in them 
a lifelikeness of tilt and posture that was surprising. 
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Ideas from 


Maiden-hair Fern Design for 
May Basket 


Gertrude Ball 

Cut out and fold on lines 1, 2, and 3, outside, and on 
lines 4, 5, and 6, inside. Paste lap a upon side a. Paste 
handle upon any two opposite sides. Fill with tiny ferns 
and Mayflowers. 

If desired, the maiden-hair fern design upon the sides 
may be colored with green paint or crayola, before the 
basket is put together. Or it may be made of pale green 
Prang construction paper, and the design colored darker 
green, OF outlined in ink. 











The Value of Matches in the 


Primary Grades 
Stella N. Crossley 

HE spirit of competition is strong in little ones. 

They will work very hard to have their paper hung 

up as the “best” in the writing lesson, their black- 

board pointed out as the neatest in numbers, their 

drawing chosen as the best likeness, and their “side” win 
out in a “match.” 

I find nothing so valuable for the drill side of work in the 
second grade as matches. We have matches in number 
work, matches in reading, matches in written spelling, and 
matches in relay races. Thechildren’s interest in them never 
seems to flag. ‘The whole class is always eager, always alert, 
always paying the closest attention to the work in hand. 

Take a number work match for instance. After we have 
been working at some new step for several days we have a 
match in problems in this step. Perhaps it has been sub- 
traction with borrowing. We divide the class into two 
equal sides with a leader for each — Mary’s side against 
Norman’s side. Going down the rows I send two people, 
one from each side, to the blackboard at a time. 

Then “Ready! Begin! Sixty, take away twenty-seven!”’ 

The one who has finished first correctly, with all the steps 
and the degree of neatness required, scores a point for his 
side. We go down the class, each member getting his turn 
at the board. A time limit is allowed, and if neither con- 
testant has finished within that limit neither side scores. 
If anyone prompts or gets too hilarious when a point is 
scored I take away one point from the side of the offender. 

We have matches in written spelling also. We proceed 
as in number except that it is not the one who finishes first 
correctly that scores, though we have a time limit, but the 
ane who finishes correctly with the best penmanship. Per- 
haps the word given is “boy.” Both may spell it correctly, 
but the one who, besides that, has the best penmanship scores. 

We have matches in reading and the two or three chil- 
dren who read the very best on the winning side are allowed 
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Everywhere 


to draw on the blackboard or look at library books for 
a short time as a reward. 

I find these matches invaluable for review work. Every 
child isalert, watching each step of the work. In his eager- 
ness for his side to win he is passing judgment on the way 
the problem has been done, the paragraph read, or the 
word written, whether right or wrong. He learns to be 
collected, for if he gets excited he makes mistakes and can’t 
win. He learns to work for accuracy first and then speed 
along with it. 

We have these matches very frequently, perhaps several 
times a week, especially in numbers and spelling. We al- 
most never use a whole period for them, usually only five 
or ten minutes at the end of the ordinary lesson. If we 
take longer we stop to discuss the merits and demerits of the 
various boards, why John’s is good and where Mary’s 
could have been better. Sometimes we have all the boys 
on one side and the girls on the other. But no matter how, 
the children are always eager for a “match.” 


May Baskets 


(Folding exercise, requiring no measuring, for very little children 
I ‘ 

BASKET simple enough for the youngest children 
A may be made by folding a square on its diagonals 

and cutting on one of the folds from the corner to the 

center. This gives four triangles (see Illus. 1), one 
of which may be lapped under another to give a three-sided 
basket like an inverted pyramid. This may be made of 
coated folding paper, with the colored side within, or draw- 
ing paper. If white paper is selected, let the children design 
some simple borders and decorate the edges with colored 
pencils. Some simple suggestions are shown in the illustra- 
tions. After the baskets are decorated a small hole may be 
made in each corner, and string tied in to form a handle 
Join the ends of the three strands at the top in a knot. 
A six-inch square is large enough for this basket. 


II 

A little more interesting and yet so simple that first grade 
children can easily make it is the basket shown in Illus. 2 
A 9” square is used for this model, either of colored paper or 
heavy drawing paper. Fold on the diameter as indicated in 
the diagram, then turn the paper over and fold each corner 
to the center. Cut off one corner by cutting on the fold last 
made. Cut also on the diameter from the edge to the center. 
Lap the triangle from which the corner was cut under the 
one next to it and paste in position. If drawing paper is 
used for this model, tint the three corners that turn down- 
ward with colored crayon, before pasting. Lay the crayon 
smoothly, with the strongest tone near the fold. Grade the 
color from this full tone to a light tint at the extreme edge. 
Fasten with colored silk or thread to match the color of the 
decoration as described in number 1. 


Ill 
A variation of these forms can be made by combining the 
folds of 1 and 2. Fold the square on the diagonals, then 
turn it over and fold the corners to the center. Cut off as 
before one of the corner triangles; also cut from the middle 
from each of the three remaining corners half way to the 
center, or as far as the first crease. (Illus. 3-a.) 
If untinted paper is used decorate each little corner with 
a band of co or around the edge. (Illus. 3-0.) If coated 
paper is used, the colored side may be used for the outside, 
and the white side of the triangles decorated as above sug- 
gested, with a tone of color in harmony with the pape-. 
Lap, paste, and tie as before described. 
IV 
Just a little more difficult in cutting, but still very simple as 
to folding is Illus. 4-a. The folding of the diameter, and the 
corners is like No. 2, asis the cutting of the corner and the half 
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diameter. Cut in ad- 
dition, on the diagonal 
from the corner half 
way to the center as in 
No. 3. Each corner is 
then cut into fringe by 
cutting parallels to the 
diagonal, a sixteenth or 
an eighth of an inch 
apart. (See No. 4~a.) 
If coated paper is used 
the color should be 
inside, so that the 
fringe when turned 
down may show the 
color. If white paper 
is used, color the outer 
edge of each corner 
before the fringe is cut. 
(See No. 4-8.) Two 
contrasting colors may 
be used with good ef- 
fect if one is kept much 
lighter than the other. 
The darker and heavier 
band should be used on 
the outside. After 
decorating cut as be- 
fore, paste, and fasten 
with strings to match, 
in the corners. 
V 

Still another modi- 
fication of this pyram- 
idal basket is shown 
in the last illustration. 
Both diameters and 
diagonals are folded 
in this basket. Then 
the paper is turned 
over and the corners 
are folded to the center. 
With the exception of 
the fringe the cutting 
is exactly the same as 
in No. 4. Instead of 
cutting from the out- 
side edge of the triangle 
as before, this time the 
cuts are made from the 
diagonal itself, and par- 
allel to the outside of 
thesquare. (No.5~-a.) 

When the basket has 
been constructed this 
gives quite a different 
appearance. Before 
cutting the fringe a 
border may be colored 
along the edge of the 
triangles next the di- 
agonals. (No. 5-0.) 

Any of these May 
baskets can be carried 
out with tinted cover 
or construction papers, 
by using a straight edge 
and the pointed end of 
the scissors, and scor- 
ing the edges on the 
outside before folding. 
Such baskets would be 
more serviceable, but 
rather more difficult in 
execution. 
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School News 
E. V. Leighton 


PLAYROOMS 


In planning two new grammar schools, 
Providence, Rhode Island, is making 
provision for exceptionally large play- 
rooms. The basement playroom will be 
so arranged that folding doors between the 
boys’ and girls’ sides can be thrown open 
and give a space as large as the upper 
auditoriums. 

In view of the development of play in 
education this extra space allowance seems 
a wise measure. 


TEACHING THE DEAF TO SPEAK 


The Rhode Island Normal School, one 
of the most progressive normal schools in 
the country realizes the importance to 
teachers of a wide knowledge of educa- 
tional experiments and results. To ex- 
tend information concerning the teaching 
of deaf children, who because of their 
deafness are also dumb, a lecture was re- 
cently given at the Normal School by 
Principal E. G. Hurd of the Rhode Island 
Institute for the Deaf. Mr. Hurd ex- 
plained and demonstrated methods in 
teaching the deaf to speak. 

Quite aside from the quickening of the 
teacher’s sympathy and the broadening 
of her knowledge of education and under- 
standing of speech, teaching methods wiil 
be of value in any school-room and pecu- 
liarly so where foreign children need to be 
trained in English. 


Mirtary Dritt IN HicH ScHOoOLs 

Quite naturally the investigation into 
“he state of the nation’s defences has 
focused attention on the system of drill 
obtaining in military schools and State 
Universities. Other schools are getting 
interested. One of the latest applicants 
to seek a drill master is Newport High 
School. The superintendent in his re- 
quest calls Newport, Rhode Island, a 
“warlike community,” instancing its prom- 
inence as an army and navy center. The 
public school committee was ready to 
furnish rifles if Congress, or rather the 
Secretary of War, should grant the services 
of a drill master. Later advices declare 
that the request was granted and that 
Newport High School boys will hereafter 
receive military drill training. 

Not only high schools, but colleges want 
it, and five hundred Princeton students 
have signed a petition for the establish- 
ment of drill at Princeton. 

From Illinois comes the statement from 
President James of the University of 
Illinois that if an extension of the present 
system of military drill, whereby a student 
in the State University gets military drill 
during two years of his college course, could 
be arranged to cover four years and if, 
moreover, the Government would pay 
students two. hundred dollars a year for 
serving as cadets, it would be possible to 
turn out from one hundred to two hundred 
and fifty officers of the grade of Second 
Lieutenant every year. 

F General Leonard Wood favors the 
‘college camp” idea in which college men 
use their summer vacations in militia 
training. He says the government will 
send an army officer and furnish rifles 


- to schools taking drill 


_ The coming years will show an increase 
in such training unless the European War 
results in disarmament —an event de- 
voutly to be wished 
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Tue FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN IN THE 


GRADES 


What are you doing with the Defectives 
in your grade? Are you sure they are 
mentally defective and not merely physi- 
cally unfit? The old way was to nag con- 
tinually and keep a class back in a useless 
endeavor to so “explain” things that the 
dullard should make a show of keeping up 
to grade, something he never could actually 
accomplish. 

If your community does not segregate 
these children the best you can do is to 
profit as far as may be by the experience 
of those dealing with feeble-minded chil- 
dren and cease attempting the impossible. 
According to Dr. Joseph Ladd, Superin- 
tendent of the School for the Feeble- 
Minded in Exeter, N. H., effort in aca- 
demic lines seems fruitless. It is along 
manual lines that such children can ad- 
vance. 

Once let this be understood and teachers 
who are obliged by the exigencies of the 
case to keep feeble-minded children in 
their grades will no longer be expected 
to “bring them up to grade.” 

Since examination shows that most 
incorrigibles and many truants are men- 
tally below their chronological age and 
since the money cost of “repeaters” is now 
well-known, it would seem that almost 
any community could be induced to 
establish special classes if teachers and 
townspeople urged such a course. 

Meanwhile as much training as possible 
and as many of the school tasks as is 
practicable should be made the portion 
of the defective in the regular grade. 
The Truant School at Albany, N. Y., 
includes homemaking tasks: cooking, sew- 
ing, Washing, ironing. Even the latter 
is possible if one has only a gas flat. 

Retardation is a significant factor and 
one in which it is possible to interest the 
public. If the public can be aroused to 
the undesirability of making a pupil re- 
peat a grade in which, while everything 
was new and fresh to him, he could make 
no progress and consequently will prob- 
ably only mark time during the term of 
repetition, they would sooner make special 
classes and appoint teachers to give special 
help to merely backward pupils. 

New Jersey law provides for special 
classes numbering not more than fifteen 
defective children to a teacher. Most 
communities also support “unassigned” 
teachers whose work is to get backward 
children up to grade. It is impossible 
to estimate the amount of money saved 
by preventing retardation or the amount 
of discontent and unhappiness avoided 
by preventing failure on the part of teach- 
ers and pupils. 


THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE 


The blood is the life because it is the 
nutritive fluid. If the blood becomes very 
impure, the bones, the muscles and other 
parts of the body are impaired and finally 
become diseased. Slighter variations in 
the quality of the blood, such as are often 
brought about by breathing the bad air 
of unventilated rooms, have equally sure 
though less plain ill effects on the nervous 
system. 

Persons that have any reason to believe 
that their blood is not pure should begin 
to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla at once. 

If you want to be entirely satisfied, in- 
sist on having Hood’s. Accept no sub- 
stitute. 


You, too, 
would write 
such a letter! 


OMETIMES when you read letters 
like this from Col. Watterson and 
other noted men of affairs who have en- 
dorsed Sanatogen, you cannot help but 
wonder —‘“‘ Why did they write such 
letters?’’ ‘ 
And truly, it is remarkable—for such 
men rarely endorse anyarticle. And yet, 
even though YOU were one of the world’s 
leaders, you, too, would write just s"ch 
a letter. 
For imagine yourself in such a man’s 
place—at the height of your powers, 
but handicapped by stubborn ill-health 
that threatens your very career. 
And then suppose that you begin to take 
Sanatogen and as it feeds and rebuilds 
the impoverished nerve cells, you FEEL 
the old-time vitality return, with a new 
vigor of mind and a new elasticity of 
body — 
Wouldn’t you be grateful? And wouldn’t 
you be willing, ay, even eager, to tell 
others the good Sanatogen had done for 
you just as Col. Watterson and scores of 
other noted people have done? 
Sanatogen is sold by good druggists every- 
where ia three sizes, from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prize, International Congress of 
Medicine, London, 1913 


end for Elbert Hubbard's 


new book —“Healthin the Making.” 
Written in his attractive manner and 
filled with his shrewd philosophy, together with 
capital advice on Sanatogen, health and con- 
tentment. It is FREE. Tear this off as a 
reminder to address 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 
26C Irving Place New York 
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The May-pole Dance 


(Traditional Words) 


Allegretto. 


16th Century. 





















































young lads, haste 
choice time of 


1. Come, ye 
2. 'Tis the 
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Bring your lass- es in your 


hands, 
Now the rose re 


ceives its birth, 


And pret - ty 








For 'tis that which Spring com - mands 


prim- rose decks the earth. 
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All march round to the right until the streamers are half 
wound, turn, and all march to the left until the streamers 
are unwound. Girls step inside and form an inner circle, 
march round until streamers are half wound, while the boys 
remain still, reverse it and return to places in the outer 
circle. The boys now form an inner circle, march round 
until the streamers are half wound while the girls remain 
still, reverse it and return to place in the circle. 


The girls march in and out among the boys. This twists 








J 
the streamers prettily, when they have it tight they reverse 
their steps. The boys may then march in and out while the 


girls are still. 

All in one circle, they face in two and two, and bow low, 
face about and bow. 
The boy kneels. 

back to place. 
All march to the right and wind the entire May-pole, 
drop the streamers and skip off. 


The girl marches round the boy and 
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erse Prospective purchasers are met at the sung by Reinald Werrenrath. 
the station by the management, taken in auto All these records have just been issued 

immediately to the headquarters, Bon and can now be heard at any Victor deal- 
ov, Ami Bungalow, where they are enter- er’s. This pleasure may be enjoyed by pe 

tained as guests, and no charge is made everyone, for Victor dealers willingly play Made from 
BS for the entertainment whether they buy the records for — = ~ = have a 

or not. If they do locate, the manage- Victor or Victrola as well as for those who G C 

ment will see that competent instruction do. They are glad of the opportunity to rape ream 
ole, is furnished them by a practical instructor make the public acquainted with the 
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THe SMALL FARMER IN VIRGINIA 


Never in the history of the world says 
Mr. La Baume, has the outlook confront- 
ing the small farmer and fruit grower been 
more attractive than at the present time. 
The farmer has all the best of it from every 
standpoint, and one would naturally sup- 

that, recognizing this fact, more 
city people would be seeking self-support- 
ing homes in the country. 

The cities are full to overflowing with 
professional people in all walks of life 
who find competition so keen that they 
cannot make ends meet or assure them- 
selves a decent living. The same condi- 
tion maintains in mercantile and indus- 
trial lines to a large extent, particularly 
among the employees that come under 
this class. 

In order to give these people with 
limited means an opportunity to acquire 
a country home, we have interested Vir- 
ginia capital in the purchase and develop- 
ment of small farm colonies at several 
points in the Shenandoah Valley, and 
these colonies have been developed alc=7 
lines that will insure an attractive s-cial 
environment and some _ entertainment 
features interspersed with the develop- 
ment of the little farms themselves. 

An investment of from $250 to $500 on 
an easy payment plan will secure one of 
these little farms in a well located colony 
near railroad and good town, and with 
all the other facilities that go to make life 
worth living. Before starting it is only 
necessary to pay a small amount down, 
provided the purchaser is worthy and 
willing to work. The promoters of these 
enterprises put a large portion of the 
revenue derived therefrom back into 
social and civic improvements. 

Ten acres is the usual size of farms in 
these colomies, but five acres intelligently 
cultivated is enough to keep one man busy 
and bring most excellent returns. A single 
acre contains more than 40,000 square 
feet, and, farmed after the method of the 
Orientals of the Pacific Coast or the 
Dutchmen in Holland, can be made to 
produce annual crops ranging in value 
from $100 to $1000 or more. 

Concord, Niagara and Catawba grapes 
reach their highest perfection in Augusta 
and Rockingham Counties; strawberries, 
cantaloupes, watermelons, raspberries, 
cherries and plums all grow in greatest 
profusion, and when properly handled 
bring large returns. Poultry and _ all 
kinds of garden truck thrive wonderfully 
here, and when loaded on the night trains 
of the Norfolk and Western Railway are 
delivered in Philadelphia and New York 
early the next morning. 

Companionship and social facilities are 
not lacking here. An attractive Club 
House, completely furnished with all the 
usual facilities, has been provided for the 
settlers; a central park is being laid out; 
roads being built and improved, and 
many other facilities have been or will be 
provided, including a summer camp where 
the little planters will congregate during 
the heated season for rest and recreation. 


Who has been secured for this purpose, 


and who has tis own little farm in the 
colony, and he is available at all times 
without charge. 

The last colony established in the 
Shenandoah Valley is outlined on the plan 
of many Pacific Coast colonies, particu- 
larly those in California. 


ANOTHER GREAT VICTOR 
ACHIEVEMENT 

Rarely, if ever before, not even on the 
concert stage in the important musical 
centers, has it been possible to hear two 
great masters of the violin in concerted 
work. It remained for the Victor to ac- 
complish this, and in doing it the Victor 
gives to the world another masterpiece in 
the art of recording, a~d again demon- 
strates its supremacy by its superb musi- 
cal accomplishments. 

This highly interesting novelty is a com- 
plete presentation, on three records, of the 
well-known concerto in D Minor for two 
violins, and is issued with the new Victor 
Records for March. It is a most fascinat- 
ing composition — the instruments seem 
to carry on a musical conversation — and 
is admirably played by Kreisler and Zim 
balist. The contrast between the spirited 
Vivace, the lovely Largo, and the dashing 
finale is highly interesting. 

Caruso renders another charming Nea 
politan song, and it is exquisitely given. 
Tetrazzini contributes a most effective 
rendition of the beautiful ‘“Solvejg’s 
Song.” Emmy Destinn presents the pa- 
thetic little air, ‘““My Happiness Has 
Flown,” from the Magic Flute, and Gio- 
vanni Martinelli sings with marked beauty 
the great “Celeste Aida.” The McCor- 
mack-Kreisler “Ave Maria” record is 
superb. 

Maud Powell contributes two highly 
interesting violin numbers — “Twilight,” 
that lovely melody of Massenet’s, and 
the melodious “ Musette” of Jean Sibelius. 
Two movements of Mozart’s “Jupiter 
Symphony” are given by the Victor Con- 
cert Orchestra. The ‘“Hawaian Waltz 
Medley ” and the “ Kilima Waltz” are two 
dreamy numbers played on Hawaiian 
guitars by Lua and Kali of the Irene West 
Troupe, and the sweet melancholy of the 
muted strings, with the quaint “sliding” 
effect, is admirably exhibited. 

Charles Ross Toggart, “‘the man from 
Vermont,” a favorite lyceum entertainer, 
gives a rural monologue with violin spe- 
cialty, entitled “Old Country Fiddler in 
New York,” and on the reverse side of the 
record he gives some extremely clever 
violin mimicry, literally “making his 
fiddle talk.”” A dozen popular songs are 
contributed by various accomplished Vic- 
tor singers, and some Austrian, British, 
and French patriotic numbers are pre- 
sented by soloists, quartets, and the Victor 
Military Band. 

There are two new educational records 
which will prove of interest to Shakespeare 
students, and two other selections are the 
first of a list of early Italian songs — old 
gems in the bel canto style, beautifully 


delightful Victor music. 
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Song and Story 


Vill 


Alice E. Allen 


(The little facts, fancies, stories, verses, and songs oi this series — 
some new, some old — are given in the hope that every teacher will find 
something she can use for seat-work, for dictation, for story-telling, 
for “pieces to speak,” songs to sing, or plays to play.) 


LITTLE BITS ABOUT APRIL 


Aprit — the name holds the clear gold of daffodils in the 
sun; the wet gold of daffodils in the rain; the rush of rain 
through budding trees; the dash of sunshine across green- 
ing grass; the splendid. archof the rainbow over the hills! 
It’s worth living a long, cold, stormy winter through just 
to see and hear and feel April again, isn’t it? 

Sometimes, Arbor Day comes in April, sometimes in early 
May. The date is different in different States, because 
Arbor Day is Tree-planting Day, and just the right kind 
of weather is wanted for that. But we think of April, al- 
ways, as the Tree Month. What tree will you plant this 
year? ‘Trees are such dear and true friends to us all our 
lives through — don’t forget to set out at least one this 
year of 1915. 

April First is All Fools’ Day. 
Patriot’s Day — find out why. April 23 is Shakespeare’s 
birthday; and April 27 is General Grant’s birthday. A 
great many important things have happened to our country 
in April, too, which, some day, you will learn about; and in 
April, usually, comes that beautiful lily-crowned Sunday, 
called Easter Day. This year, Easter comes on the 
fourth of April. 

So many beautiful things have been said and sung about 
April, it’s difficult to select any — we want them all. Poets 
love to write about the “Sweet April of smiles and tears.” 

Long ago, people used to believe that the world was born 
in April. No wonder — so many sweet outdoor things are 
born then. 

The flower of April is the daisy. 
where there are ¢a‘sies in April. I think most of us would 
call April’s flower the violet. Let’s give her a tree, too. 
Which shall it be? The maple which we all know and love? 
Or the elm — the tree of grace and beauty? Or, one of the 
lovely, fragrant, flowering fruit-trees? I think we’ll all say 
that the color for April is green — that soft glistening green 
of new leaves, unfolding buds, and uncurling ferns. The 
flower of Easter is the Lily — although all flowers that come 
from the darkness of a bulb to the glory of blossom are 
fitting for the Easter season. The Easter colors are lily- 
colors — white and gold. 

The stone of April is the diamond. It shows a play of 
rainbow colors just as April herself does. It means inno- 
cence. Maybe, we aren’t wealthy enough to wear diamonds 
—never mind! April wears some that don’t cost money, 
which money can’t buy! Her whole grass-gown is em- 
broidered with them. She calls them dewdrops, but 
they’re every bit as beautiful as real diamonds. If I had a 
birthday in April, I’d trim my birthday table with little 
bunches of violets all sparkled over with April’s diamond 
dewdrops! 


April 19, in some States, #s 


Many of us don’t live 


QUOTATIONS 


Whether life be bright or drear, 

There’s a message sweet and clear, 

Whispered down to every ear — 
HEAR 11! — Selected 


The inner side of every cloud 
Is bright and shining, 
I therefore turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out 
To show the lining! — Z. B. Prowning 


It’s the song ye sing and the smile ye wear, 
That’s making the sunshine everywhere! 
—J. W. 


Riley 


carrying flowers in wreaths, bunches, and baskets. 
be given by all the school, the different selections by one or more 
chosen children. 


“Christ the Lord is risen!” 


Gushes of bird song, a patter of dew, 
A cloud and a rainbow’s warning; 
Sudden sunshine and perfect blue, 
An April day in the morning! 
— Harriet Spofford 


Ah! but something is hidden 
*- In each growing thing, 
There’s a promise written 
Where’er blossoms cling. — Selected 
EASTER FLOWER BELLS 
(It is suggested that this little exercise be given by different childrep 
The song should 


Marches and little drills may be introduced if de. 


sired.) 
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Ring your sweet-est chang ev - ’ry blos-som dear, 





Birds, the hap - py cho- rus seem to share 
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Sing - ing, sing - ing, at the blue - bird _ sing. 
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Wel-come, wel-come, sun- rise of the 


Ring the bells of spring- time, ring them far 


Ring the beils of springtime, ring them far and near, 
Let their tender tones peal on and on. 

‘Tis an Easter anthem — “ Past is winter drear, 
Lo, the rain is over now and gone!”’ 


CHORUS 
Ringing, ringing, hear the lilies ring, 
Singing, singing, hear the children sing, 
shadows flee away, 
Light and love fill heaven and earth to-day! 


WiLp FLOWERS 


New are the leaves on the oaken spray 
New the blades of the silky grass, 

Flowers that were buds but yesterday 
Peep from the ground where’er I pass. 


Bryant 
(Continued on page 260) 
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Correlaton With Englhsh—Conrmued - Correlation With English—Contmacd 


Siory Illustration written « musical suite around this tale, numbers of daterest. All these may be weed for stories with the 
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Among the tales by Hans Christian Andersen. thet 4 

delghttul writer for children, in the story of “The | 

Nuchtingale,” who charmed the Chinese emperor eth 

After a while the royal favor was shifted te 
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Another way to relate school to fe and 
complete and perfect the teaching of English, 
History, Geography, etc., by fitting in the orzgznal music 
which formed so vital a part in the development of Nations, 
and in the events chronicled in the great Literature of all 


ages and of all peoples. 





This little booklet presents a chronological table of 


world events, relates the development of 





Music from the Ancient Hebrew civilization, 
to the present time, which alone is worth 
more than the ordinary text book and also 


shows how to utilize the Victor in every de- 


partment of school work, thus correlating 


music with every other sub- 





ject in the entire course. 





Send for /vee copy to 
When the Victor is not in Educational Department 


use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 


secure from danger, and the 4 ° e 
cabinet can be locked to pro- Victor Talking Machine Co. 
tect it from dust and promis- 


cuous use by irresponsible Camden, N. J. 


People. 

















ARBUTUS 





Song-sparrow twitters in singing, 


“Peep from your leaf-hidden nest 


Sweetly salute us, darling Arbutus, 


DAFFODIL 


(COWSLIP 


Baby on April’s breast!” 


AND Crocus 
A wizard must have passed this way, 
Since — was it only yesterday 
That all was bare? And now behold, 
A hundred cups of living gold! 
— Emma C. Dowd 


The cowslip, that bending 
With its golden bells, 
Of each glad hour’s ending 
With a sweet chime tells. 
— Miss Landon 


Under green hedges after the snow, 
There do the dear little violets grow, 
Hiding their modest and beautiful heads, 
Under the hawthorn in soft mossy beds. 


Sweet as the roses and blue as the sky, 

Down there do the dear little violets lie, 

Hiding their heads where they scarce can be seen, 
By the leaves you may know where the violet hath 


LILIES 


been. — J. Moultrie 


Growing as the lilies, 


Slowly, slowly, 


First the tiny lifted blade, 
Stretched to heaven asking aid, 
Stretched to heaven from depths of earth, 


Lowly, lowly. 
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YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for , Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids; No Smarting— 

ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
y mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 








Growing as the lilies, 
Never ceasing, 
Day by day, their leaves unfold, 
Day by day with joy they hold 
Tender rain or sunshine’s gold, 
Each a blessing. — Bertha E. Bush 


EASTER 
O, the carol from the hawthorn, 
And the trill from the dazzling blue, 
QO, the glory of the springtime, 
Making all things bright and new; 
O, the rosy eve’s surrender, 
O, the Easter moonlight tender, 
O, the early morning splendor, 
Fresh and fragrant, cool and clear, 
In the rising of the year! 
—F. R. Havergal 


And each little flower doth say, 
“Good Christians, bless this holy day, 
For Christ is risen, the angel’s say, 
At blessed Easter Time!”’ 
— Laura E. Richards 
PIECES TO SPEAK 


For eight children—each giving a line; all giving first 


and last lines.) 


APRIL 
April is here! 


There’s a song in the maple, thrilling and new; 
There’s a flash of wings of heaven’s own blue: 
There’s a veil of green on the nearer hills: 
There’s a burst of rapture in woodland rills; 
There are stars in the meadow dropped here and 


there: 


There’s a breath of arbutus in the air; 
There’s a dash of rain as if flung in jest; 
There’s an arch of color spanning the west — 


April is here! — Selected 


THE Rain Drops 
Children will enjoy playing this, as rain and flowers.) 


Some little drops of water 
Whose home was in the sea, 
To go upon a journey 
Once happened to agree; 
A cloud they had for carriage, 
They drove a playful breeze, 
And over hill and valley 
They rode along at ease. 


But O, there were so mariy, 
At last the carriage broke, 

And to the earth came+tumbling 
The frightened. little folk. 

And through the moss and grasses, 
They were compelled to roam, 

Until a brooklet found them, 
And carried them all home. The Helper 


A RACE 


A little tear and a little smile 
Set out to run a race - 

We watched them closely aii the while, 
Their course was Baby’s face. 


The little tear he got the start, 
We really feared he’d win, 

He ran so fast and made a dart 
Straight for her dimpled chin. 


But somehow — it was very queer — 
We watched,them all the while, 

The little shining fretful tear 
Was beaten by the smile. — Selected 


Continued on page 262) 
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REMINGTON PRIZES TO MORE 
ERROR-PROOF OPERATORS 


Miss Charlotte Klein of Cleveland, a 
student typist, wrote 60+? words a minute 
for fifteen minutes absolutely without 
error, and thereby won the prize of a new 
Remington Typewriter at the Remington 
Semi-Annual Accuracy Contest held in 
January. Miss Charlotte Hager, of Nash- 
ville, a more experienced typist, wrote 
seventy-four words a minute for fifteen 
minutes also absolutely without error, in 
the same contest, and won a like prize. 
These prizes are offered twice a year by 
the Remington Company to all typists 
who write errorlessly for fifteen minutes at 
the rate of sixty words or more a minute. 

The main purpose of the Remington 
Company, however, is not to locate here 
and there a prodigy capable of perform- 
ing exceptional typing feats. Rather it is 
to raise the standard and grade of work 
of the whole body of the country’s typists, 
The standards and prizes have been fixed, 
and the general results of the contests show 
clearly that remarkable progress is being 
made towards this end. One of the most 
noteworthy facts in this connection is the 
improvement of the contestants’ marks all 
along the line in the January contest over 
the marks in the competition which was 
held in June. In January, scores attained 
the speed and missed the accuracy by one, 
two, three or four errors. 

Another impressive and significant fact 
in connection with these contests is that 
the copy used is designed to imitate matter 
that would likely be met in the ordinary 
day’s work. It averaged, in the January 
contest, 5,5; strokes per word, as against 
44; strokes per word for the “profes- 
sional speed copy” used at the last type- 
writing world’s championship contest. 

It is the object of the Remington Com- 
pany to secure the interest of as many of 
the country’s typists as possible in these 
contests, and the general improvement in 
the grade of work turned in by the con- 
testants in January, as well as the suc- 
cesses of Miss Klein and Miss Hager in 
winning the prizes, should encourage 
thousands of typists to enter the next 
contest, which will be held zt all Reming- 
ton offices next June. 














Reduce or Increase Your Weight 
Perfect Your Figure 


My motion picture, ‘‘ Neptune’s Daughter,” and 
my own exhibitions on the stage, show what 
my course of Physical Culture has done for me. 


Become my pupil and it will do as much for you. De- 
vote but fifteen minutes daily to my system and you 











can weigh what Nature intended. In the privacy of 
your own home you can reduce any part of your figure burdened with 
superfluous flesh or build up any part that is undeveloped. 




















My course tends to make a figure perfectly proportioned ; 


throughout—a full rounded neck; shapely shoulders, ante 

arms and legs; a fine, fresh complexion; good carriage prac- 

with erect poise and grace of movement. A “ ’ 
wha 

Improve Your Health teach. In 


childhood I 
was puny and 
deformed. I 
have overcome 
all weaknesses by 
my own natadral, 
drugless methods. 
Millions of people have 
seen in mea living demon- 
stration of my unique system 
of health-culture and body- 
building. If you are weak, nervous, 
fat, thin, unshapely, tired, lacking vital- 
ity, orin any other respect not at your 
very best, I can surely be of service to you. 
MY GUARANTEE: 
With ~~ free book, “‘ The Body Beautiful,”’ which is fully illustrated with em 
of myself explaining my system, I give full particulars of my Guarantee Trial Plan, 
whereby you can test the value of my instruction without risking a single penny. 


Send 2-cent stamp for ‘‘ The Body Beautiful’’ and Trial Plan to-day 


ANNETTE KELLERMAN, 1: wesr sis srReet, New york 


My system stimulates, reorganizes and regenerates your 
entire body. It helps transform your food into good, 
rich blood. It strengthens your heart, lungs and 
other organs, conquering all weaknesses and 
disorders and generating vital force. 

My book, ‘The Body Beaut-ful,” should be read 
by every woman, and J will send it lo you free. 
It explodes the fallacy that 
lack of beauty or health 
cannot be avoided. 
In it I explain how 
every woman can be 
vigorous. healthy 
and attractive. 






















LITTLE FARMS £202 
IN VALLEY OF VIRGINIA (:@5 0. 


Beautiful Little Farms of 5 and 10 acres at RICHLAND > 
HEIGHTS in Valley of Virginia. Fine fruit, vegetable, poultry ’ 
and live stock country—farms $250.00 and up, on long time and eas 
payments. Youcan be happyand independent here. Near railroad sta- 
tion and good markets with fast and cheap transportation to largest east- 
ern markets. Abundant rainfall, excellent climate, schools, neighbors, etc. 
¢ Write now for attractive booklet, “Small Farms for Little Planters,” and 
other interesting literature about the South. Address 


F. H.La BAUME, Agr'l Agt.,N. & W. Ry., 368 Arcade Bldg., Roanoke,Va. 


























































































Splendid Opportunity for Teachers 


The last day of school affords a splendid opportunity for teachers to leave a good impression 
upon the entire community by giving Seibert Souvenirs to the pupils. A Seibert Souvenir pleases 
the scholar and gratifies the parents. 


SEIBERT SOUVENIR NO. 14 


Illustrated herewith is a beautiful product of the printer’s art. The symbolic design is embossed in silver. 
Text matter is steel-engraved in green; the cover is of heavy, pebbled stock, refolded to give the latest cuff 
=e. Size, when folded, 4x6 inches. The genuine silk ribbon is drawn through perforations and held by 
riction. 

The inside of the souvenir consists of an eight-page insert, giving ample space for the name of teacher, 
school board, scholars, school, district, township, county, and state— which matter must be furnished when 
you order, We guarantee to print all namtes and data correctly as per copy submitted. Write legibly. 

An appropriate poem occupies three pages of the insert. 


lf you desire, a photo of yourself or school building may he tipped on the first page. This adds 
greatly to the individuality of the souvenir. We copy any photograph sent us. Write name and address 
on the back of the photograph and it will be returned uninjured. In case you do not wish to use photos, 
the panel will show a suitable phrase neatly engraved. 


PRICE LIST POSTPAID 
12 without photo, $1.15; additional ones, 6c. each; 12 with photo, $1.25; additional ones, 7c. 
each. Noless than 12 sold. Envelopesto match, 5c. per doz. Remittance must accompany order. 
Stamps or personal checks will be accepted only when other forms of remittance are impossible. 
If you desire to see samples of this and other Souvenirs, send 2c. in stamps. 


You will experience a great deal of satisfaction in having Seibert Souvenirs for the last day of 
school. Wecide early. Place your order for Souvenir No, 14 to-day or ask for sa e "t 
delay. If you are dissatisfied with the souvenirs, your money will be refunded. We have been deal- 
ing with hundreds of teachers continuously for years. 


Seibert Printing Co., 


Box 11 


Canal Dover, Ohio. 













































































































(Continued from page 260) 


SPRING 
A little bit of sleeting, 
A little bit of rain, 
The blue, blue sky for greeting, 
A snowdrop come again. 
And every frozen hillside 
Its gift of grass will bring; 
And every day of winter 


Another day of spring! — Si. Nicholas 


Farry UMBRELLAS 
‘The wet east wind had called to the rain, 


“Come down, little drops, to the April flowers,” 


And over the grasses and sleeping grain, 
And into the streets they swept in showers. 


They tapped at each door and called, “Come up,” 
For the bleak cold wind and the snow are gone, 


Arbutus is lifting her perfumed cup, 
And the grass is carpeting all the lawn.” 


But the fairies that lived in the quiet wood, 
All wore their new spring bonnets that day, 


So they raised their umbrellas as quick as they could, 


And under the trees went trooping down. 


And the people said, when they saw them there — 


The fairy umbrellas out in the rain — 
“Spring has come back so sweet and so fair — 


For there are those odd little toad-stools again!” 


Wuo LIKES THE RAIN? 


“T,” said the duck, “I call it fun, 
For I have my little red rubbers on, 
They make a funny three-toed track, 
In the soft cool mud — “Quack, Quack!” 


“JT,” cried the dandelion, “I — 
My roots are thirsty, my buds are dry.”’ 
And she lifted her little yellow head, 
Out of her green and grassy bed. 


“T hope ’twill pour, I hope ’twill pour,” 


Croaked the tree-toad at his gray-bark door, 


“For with a broad leaf for a roof, 
I am perfectly weather-proof.” 


Sang the brook, “I laugh at every drop, 
And wish they never need to stop, 

Till a big river I grow to be, 

And could find my way to the sea.”’ 


— Zion’s Heraid 


It Isn’t RAINING RAIN TO ME 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils, 

In ev’ry dimpling drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills. 

A health then to the happy - 
A fig to him who frets, 

It isn’t raining rain to me - 
It’s raining violets. 


It isn’t clouds and mist I see, 
It’s leaves and fruit and flowers. 


It’s hands stretched out as if in glee. Bo: ef; 


To greet the summer showers; 
It’s little thirsty mouths to fill, 
It’s buds and blossoms dear, 
It isn’t raining rain at all — 
It’s raining life and cheer. 
— Robert Loveman 
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THE RAINBOW 
Hiawatha saw the rainbow, 


In the eastern sky the rainbow, \ 


Whispered, “What is that, Nokomis?” 
And the good Nokomis answered, 

‘Tis the heaven of flowers you see there, 
All the wild flowers of the forest, 

All the lilies of the prairie, 

When on earth they fade and perish 
Blossom in the world above us!” 


Long fellow 


Aprit’s CominG UP THE Hit 

(Use as a gay little march to gay music) 
April’s coming up the hill, 
All the spring is in her train, 
Led by shining ranks of rain. 

Pit, patter, patter, clatter, 
Sudden sun, and clatter, patter; 
First the blue and then the shower, 
Bursting bud and smiling flower, 
Brooks set free with tinkling ring 
Birds too full of song to sing, 
Crisp old leaves a-stir with pride, 
Where the timid violets hide: 
All things ready with a will, 
April’s coming up the hill! — Selected 


APRIL 
given by a number of children as a play or exercise) 
One little robin sang loud and clear. 
Two little girls came out to hear 


Three little March hares have scampered past, 
Four little feet ran just as fast 


Five little pussies soft and gray 
Sat on a willow branch all day. 


Six little bees came buzzing out, 
Seven little brooks began to shout 


Eight little spring beauties looked so sweet, 
Dressed in their pink gowns new and neat. 


Nine little hepaticas bright and blue, 
Out in the waking woodland grew. 


Ten little fingers round every one - 
And so the springtime was begun. — Selected 


THE NEw LEAVES 


Green and gold and misty pink, 
The baby leaves uncurl, 

Shake their crinkled edges out, 

Wave their tiny flags about, 
And fold on fold unfurl. 


Green and gold and misty pink, 
The tender colors shine, 
Little leaves all fresh and fair, 
Little new leaves everywhere, 
On tree and shrub and vine. 
— A.W.W. 


THE GREEN THINGS GROWING 


O the green things growing, the green things 
growing, 


_.The faint sweet smell of the green things * 
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growing, 


growing. 


— Selected 
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I should like to live whether I smile or grieve, 
Just to watch the happy life of my green things 
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ALL States that 
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WEBSTER’S SECONDARY-SCHOOL, 





Take Official Action 


Regarding DICTIONARIES Recognize 


The MERRIAM-WEBSTER’S 


As Authoritative. They are preéminent in scholarship, convenience, and utility. Not only in States having 
official adoptions, but in all other States the use of the Merriam-Webster Dictionaries in the schools is 
well-nigh universal. Thirty States, also the District of Columbia, Alaska, and the Philippine Islands, have 
officially adopted or approved these dictionaries. 


Is Your Dictionary Equipment Abreast of the Times? Is it Effective? 
Would not prompt action on the part of your Board in purchasing the needed dictionaries be a practical 
service to your schools? And won’t you try to bring this about? 


Webster’s New International 


The Supreme Authority. This New Creation answers all kinds of puzzling questions in 
spelling, pronunciation, definition, history, geography, biography, sports, arts, and sciences. 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms 30,000 Geographical Subjects 6000 Illustrations 

12,000 Biographical Entries 2700 Pages Colored Plates 

Regular Edition. Printed on strong book paper of the highest quality. 

India-Paper Edition. Only half as thick, only half as heavy as the Regular Edition. 
Printed on thin, strong, opaque India paper. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


1136 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. The largest of the several abridgments of the Inter- 
national. Contains a valuable pronouncing Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases. 
Regular and Thin-Paper Editions. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


he most practical, most original, the best illustrated, and most complete of school dictionaries. 


WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL, WEBSTER’S SHORTER SCHOOL. 


Write for Specimen Pages, etc.,of the NEW INTERNATIONAL, COLLEGIATE and SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. Mention 
Primary Education and receive FREE a useful set of pocket maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. $3 se $3 <3 Springfield, Mass. 
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picture on paper 9 x 12. 


brief description of each. 














net ov QNE CENT EACH &.3.5° 


a@ In April send 5 two-cent stamps for our NEW 64 page CATALOGUE containing 1600 miniature 
illustrations, a one-cent picture, a two-cent picture, a bird picture in natural colors—and an Extra Size 


Order Bird Pictures in Natural Colors for Spring Study NOW. 
Two Cents Each for 13 or more. Size 7x9. Send 50 cents for pictures of 25 colored birds, and a very 























Minute Man at Concord 
ridge 












Large Pictures for Schoolroom Decoration 
Why not hang one new beautiful picture in your schoolroom NOW so that your pupils can enjoy it all the 
rest of the school year—and hundreds of other pupils for many years to come? 


Only 75 cents for a choice picture, on paper 22 by 28. 








Your pupils could earn several of these pictures for your schoolroom by selling our Extra Size (7 cent size, 10 by 12) pictures in the community. “How?” Write us for particulars. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COPIPANY, Box 1, Malden, [assachusetts 
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Lady Gertrude Fitzpatrick 


, Massachusetts g@@ Send for The Mill, End of Day, The Shepherdess, The Gleaners, Can’t You Talk? Angelus, Baby St Sisti 
Sir Galahad, The Lake, A Helping Hand, Shoeing the Horse, Madonna by Ferruzzi, Song of theLark “Toss Ca ats Mateuns o 
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to our method. 














all subjects. 









“Our Librarian” BOSTON 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BY THE 


HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATE METHOD 


Hundreds of School Libraries in the schools of all States acknowledge their indebtedness 


FREE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


A POST CARD sent us will, by return mail, in response to request, bring you FREE, 
100 or more Certificates, and full information, with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. 
Three hundred and more volumes of our publications covering all grades and 





NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Ep1tror, Prmmary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


How to Correlate Agriculture with Other Subjects 


Many rural teachers have learned to teach Agriculture 
more or less effectively to older boys and girls who already 
appreciate and understand the problems presented by farm 
life. 

But it is not so easy to interest primary school children, 
to whom the practical questions of farm life make little 
appeal and whose time is fully occupied with the other 
necessary subjects of the curriculum. A bulletin issued by 
the Department of Agriculture gives some interesting sug- 
gestions that may afford teachers confronted by this diffi- 
culty a few hints. Although the advice is intended pri- 
marily for the South, with a little adaptation it can be 
used by any teacher. Here is the scheme as worked out 
for April and May in grades one to five. It is supposed 
that much practical work is done in nature study and in 
the school and the home garden: 


APRIL AND MAY 
LANGUAGE LESSONS 


For the younger pupils, conversation practice and brief 
narrations, oral and written, concerning the school-garden 
experiences and insect, animal, and bird habits should 
be engaged in. For more advanced pupils, oral and written 
exercises concerning the preparation of seed beds, planting, 
fertilization, and cultivation should be required. The 
written work should be extended to descriptions of plants 
in process of germination and in different stages of growth. 
Oral and written stories on the rounds of economic insect 
life, the means of subsistence in each stage of existence, and 
the methods of combating insects in each stage of existence 
should constitute part of the written work for the month. 


READING AND SPELLING 


The following are suggested for supplementary exercises: 
The Cow, R. L. Stevenson; The Little Plant, Kate Brown; 
Come Little Leaves, George Cooper; The Busy Bee, Isaac 
Watts; Little Cock Sparrow; The Bee and the Flowers, 
Tennyson; To a Butterfly, Wordsworth; The Gladness of 
Nature, Bryant; The Owl, Tennyson; The Song of the 
Brook, Tennyson; The Pet Lamb, Wordsworth; Sweet 
Peas, Keats; and To a Mountain Daisy, Robert Burns. 

The new words and terms appearing in the correlation 
exercises of April and May should be listed and assigned 
as lessons from time to time. Examples, plantlet, leaves, 
roots, flowers, simple, stage, existence, elevation, drainage, 
excursion, combating, forests, germination, absorption, 
growth, implements, developed, common. 


DRAWING 


The drawings of these months should consist of outlines 
and sketches of germinating seeds, plantlets, leaves, roots, 
flowers, and parts of flowers from the gardens, fields, and 
forests. Drawings of devices and simple implements used 
in the school garden should be made. Drawings of the 
insects found in the gardens, the home orchards, and the 
field: should also be made. Insects having a well-defined 
roun J of life should be studied with a view of making draw- 
ings of each stage of existence. 


HISTORY 


The history of the most common garden plants covering 
the following points should be studied: Where native, by 
whom domesticated, or in case of varieties, by whom de 
veloped, and when and under what circumstances intro 
duced into the community or section. 

The life history of the prevalent insects, both beneficial 
and harmful, should be studied, giving special attention 
to when, where, and how they exist in each stage of the 
round of life; when, where, and how introduced into the 
community. 


GEOGRAPHY 


The time of planting garden plants as affected by climate, 
elevation, and drainage in the community and in the local 
school garden should provide interesting work in the subject 
these months. Market gardening with a community bear- 
ing should be studied, noting especially the crops that can be 
successfully grown, means of distribution, and the places of 
marketing. Such questions as follows should be answered: 
What garden products does your community buy, and 

Continued on next page 











he L-CU. helped HER 
i It will help YOU 


Miss Lucy G. Green, 2501 
~ R. St., Lincoln, Neb., was re- 
; cently paid a cash benefit of 
$225 by the T. C. U., after 
an illness of eight weeks. 
The T. C. U. helped her — 
» it will help you. 

Some time during this very 
year oneteacher in six through- 
out the United States will be 
disabled by sickness, injury 
or quarantine. What’s to 
prevent your being the one? 

What will happen when 

‘ = your salary stops and your 
expenses are doubled by such a misfortune? 

What about the doctor bills, the surgeon’s fees, the hospital 
expenses? What about the dear ones who are looking to you 
for support? How long can your savings withstand such a siege? 

Don’t face this danger alone and helpless. Enroll in the 
T. C. U., the National Organization for Teachers. In time of 
trouble it will help you as it has helped hundreds of others. 

The T. C. U. will pay you $50 a month when you are sick, in- 
jured or quarantined; $1000 to $2000 for accidental death, and 
many other benefits. 


SEND COUPON AT ONCE 
for the whole interesting story of the T. C. U. and how it will 
help you. DoIT Now! 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
Dept. P. Lincoln, Nebraska 


Without obligation or expense to me, please send me the story 
of T. C. U. and what it wil) do for me. 
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School Souvenirs 


Pretty and appropriate presentsfrom || 
teacher to pupils at close of school. Each || 
souvenir consists of two white enamel 
| cards, beautifully embossed design, 
with name of school, district, teacher, 
pupils and school officers all printed in 
BRIGHTEST GOLD. The two cards 
are tied together with silk cord and tas- 
sels. If desired, photograph of teacher 
| can be placed on souvenir. If photo 
| souvenirs are desired, send as good 

photo as possible to copy from andit will || 
| be returned in good condition. 


Orders will be filled promptly. In or- | 
dering give name of school, number of 
district, township, county, date of term, | 

| 
| 


name of teacher, school officers and 
names of pupils, all plainly written. 

Prices—15 without photo, 75 cents. Ad- 
| ditional sonvenirs 3cents each. With 
| photo, one cent each additional. 


SOUVENIR PRINTING CO. 
CANAL DOVER, OHIO 











LET ME READ YOUR CHARACTER 


from your handwriting. Mind you getareally GOOD read 
ing that will help you in love, health, business and domes 
ticaffairs. Price 10c. Sure to please you. back it 
dissatisfied. G.R.BEAUCHAMP 2583 8th Ave. NewYork Citr 











“As the beginning gives a bias 
to the whole after development, 
so the early beginnings of edu- 
cation are of most impor- 
tance.’’ — Froebel. 


If Froebel was alive to-day, he would without a 
doubt recommend and use the Beginners’ pencil. 
It is, as its name implies, made expressly for Begin- 
ners. It is half an inchin diameter and contains 
alarge soft lead suitable for easy writing. It will 
not tire the muscles of the child’s hand, and it 
rests the hand of the teacher. 


Send 4c in stamps and we will mail you one. 
They are ——e i Jersey City by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 














ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR NURSES 
Founded in 1880 


Offers an up-to-date course in theoretical instruction 
and practical training to women who wish to enter the 
Bursing profession. 

Favorable applicants must meet the requirements of 
good heilth, of age (19-35), of good moral character, 
having had one year of High School instruction or its 
educational equival -nt 
. instruction covers a period of three years, includ- 
ing a preliminary course 

Che school catalogue and blanks will be sent on appli- 
Cation to the Superintendent of Nurses. 


(Continued from page 264) 


why? Where were they raised, and what 
conditions obtained? What effect has 
the Girls’ Canning and Poultry Club had 
upon the production of these products in 
your community? What effect have in- 
sects, fungus diseases, and birds upon the 
time of planting, the manner of cultiva- 
tion, and the general treatment of garden 
crops? 
ARITHMETIC 


Problems should be developed on the 
value of birds to the farmer in the num- 
ber of weed seeds and insects destroyed 
by each individual bird in the course of a 
year. Estimates of the harm done by 
birds, rodents, vermin, insects, and small 
animals should provide material for ex- 
ercises in arithmetic. 


EXCURSIONS AND PRACTICAL WorK 


Excursions for the purpose of studying 
birds, animals, and insects should be con- 
tinued. It would be well to make ex- 
cursions |to gardens, orchards, or fields 
where methods of combating harmful 
species of any of the foregoing are being 
employed. 

Practical work for these months will 
consist almost entirely of caring for the 
garden plats of the pupil. 


— ‘Evenings with Grandpa,” Part II, 
and “Days with Uncle Jack” are the 
eighth and ninth books in a series of 
readers by Mr. John W. Davis, Director of 
Attendance in the City of New York. 
Phonically, the series is of the best. The 
grading in difficulty is so close and well- 
planned that the teacher achieves the best 
results with the least expenditure of time 
and energy. The stories, finger-plays, 
and songs interest the children of both 
sexes, and this interest is easily maintained 
as the child is so systematically gaining 
control of the mechanics of reading that 
the new word presents very little diffi- 
culty, owing to the thorough phonic 
grading of the readers. The teachers’ 
manuals that accompany the early books 
of the series are accurate guides and 
eliminate the possibility of loss of time 
through careless or illogical teaching. 
The eighth and ninth books are interest- 
ing in material, present no phonic diffi- 
culties that have not been long ago sur- 
mounted, and add work in English of 
great value. This added work in English, 
beginning in Book V, “Evenings with 
Grandma,” Part I, is well systematized, 
is of practical value to the child who does 
or does not finish the school course, and 
can be readily and thoroughly done, even 
though it does not coincide with the 
English laid out for the grades by an 
authorized Course of Study. The brief 
lessons in patriotism throughout these 
two readers are vital and interesting 
features. The rote songs, both words and 
music, are especially to be commended for 
the artistic intelligence and taste displayed 
in their selection. They are mainly beauti- 
ful folk songs that appeal to children. 


“OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY” 


Send for this interesting little illustrated 
booklet by Miss Gertrude Thompson, telling 
how she secured a school library without 
cost to herself or pupils, addressing Educa- 
tional Publishing Co., Boston, New York, 





509 Honore Street, Chicago, III. 














Vigorous—full of 
Life and Energy. 
You can be free from Chronic 
Ailments—every organ of .your 
body strong as nature intended. 
You can have a Clear Skin. 
You can have a Good Figure 
—as good as any woman. 
You can inerease or reduce your weight. 
I no longer need to say what “‘I can do”’ 
but what “I HAVE DONE.** I have 
helped 65,000 of the most cultured, intelli- 
gent women of America to arise to their 
very best—why not you? 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


My pupils simply comply with Nature's 









ws. 
What My Pupil: say: 
“ in ye — BY 
} Fay od that yellow color.”’ 
“Just think what you have 
done forme! Last year I 
weighed 216 pound. tiie year 
146, and have not gai an 
back.I am not wrinkled 


=e It is ising ho 

too. jing how 

} Sasily I didit. 1 feel 15 years 
younger.”’ 

“Just think! Ihave not 

ic since 








more, and my merves are so 
rested! I sleep like ababy.”’ 


my catarrh | 

better. Isn’t that 

“I feel as if { could look 
child 


My free book tells how to stand and 
other 


walk correctly 
information of vital interest to 
women. Every woman is —— to it. Write for it 


and contains 


If you do not need me, you a de 
friend. I have had a ex I'd like 
to tell you about it. 1 am at my daily from 8 until 5. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 45 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 











Miss Cocroft is a coltege-trained woman. She ie 
the recognized authority upon the scientific care 
of the health and figure of women, and is dailu 
in personal ch®7Ge of her work. 





WISCONSIN PHONOGRAM 


Combines letter, double consonant and gram. 
Price 5 and 10 cents. 
Other word, number and sentence builders. 
Price 2 to 5 cents. 
Samples free. 
E. T. CURTIS CO., La Crosse, Wis. 


1915 ALASKA _ $310 


Canadian Rockies; Pacific Coast; Grand Canyon; 
Colorado Springs; Denver. JULY 2 to AUGUST 9. 
$265 


SECOND TOUR 

Yellowstone Park; Canadian Rockies; Pacific Coast; 

Colorado Springs; Denver; Salt Lake City. AUGUST 6 

to SEPTEMBER 5. Both tours personally conducted by 
MARY E, FITZGERALD 








and Chicago. 


224 N. Hamlin Ave., Chicago 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation 





A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man. 


Sha THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” i 


AGENCIES E 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager. 


SG Beacon Street, Boston. 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 





THE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


CHICAGO 


BREWE 


oe ee, Oe ee ween ln. mem a onl @, Ben 








It pays—to pay —to get — more pay. 





™ TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE % “20 Soyston st. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 





An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 


Did you get it? In “Teaching as a Business” you may find the reason 
why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations of thirty years of 
the successes and failures of application. IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 








Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (0-0PERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 

















Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 





The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agenc 
A superior mcy for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. (Tel. 1635 Murray Hill) 353 Fifth Ave... New York, N.Y. 





Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 








WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


For Every Department of School Work. As Publishers of the annual ‘‘ Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency 
School Directories,” we are in touch with nearly all the schools in the following States: Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. Booklet, ‘‘ How to Apply for a Schooland Secure Promotion. With 
Laws of Certification of Teachers q a CY States,” free to members or sent prepaid for Fifty Cents in stamps 


Money refunded if not satisfied. “te ef 
SSE LE 


ROCKY N7- TEACHERS 


place our teachers. WM, RUFFER, Mer. 
ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLD G, DENVER COLO 

















The Largest Teachers’ Agency 
in the Rocky Mountain Region 


| 


i 











Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 


35th . Fi i . i 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU $i:0.7e, n'est Saitoh, OPtat scaly and mona. 
NO ADVANCE FEE wanted for emergency calls. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Harlan P. French, Pres., Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 








NOTES 


INDEFINITE SCHOOL HOLIDAY oy 
NORTH SEA COAST 
English school children along the ¢. 
posed coastline of the North Sea haye 
been given an indefinite holiday. In many 

school-houses soldiers are billeted. 


EYE AND EAR EXAMINATIONS Iy 
RHODE ISLAND 
State Law prescribes an annual 
and ear examination of all the children 
in the public schools. This test is given 
by the teacher and is independent of that 
given by the medical inspector. It proves 
of great value in correcting abnormalities 
and in giving a teacher an understanding 
of the child’s handicaps. In one of the 
towns of 1973 children examined, 2} 
were found to have defective vision; 
six had diseased eyes; eighty were de. 
fective in hearing; thirteen had diseased 
ears. 
Think of the benefit to the child of thus 
early finding out and arranging allowance 
for his handicaps. Think of the saving of 
time and money in the prevention of 
retardation. 
The fact that the teacher personally 
gives these tests is of immense importance. 
Granted that the teacher cannot hope for 
scientific accuracy of diagnosis, that 
general facts only can be ascertained by her, 
her examination means vastly more to 
the child and the school than a tabula 
tion of results by a medical inspector. 
Her personal interest has been aroused. 
It is she who must make the arrangements 
and allowances which shall supplement the 
child’s deficiencies. Truly it is wise to 
have the results checked up by a physi- 
cian, but this happens in the cases re- 
ported to parents who are advised to take 
their children to their family physician. 
The net result is to save many a child 
from failure and suffering and to prevent 
retardation. 

If your State does not provide material 
call on your library for information which 
will enable you to give the simple tests. 

ALSACE AND LORRAINE. From Casat 
to Kaiser. 58 B. c—-187L A.p. By Ruth 
Putnam. Author of “A Medieval Prin- 
cess,” “‘Charles the Bold,” ‘William the 
Silent,” etc. With8 Maps. Cloth, price, 
$1.25. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

From the dim days of European strug 
gle, Alsace and Lorraine have constituted 
one of the chief storm-centers of rival 
ambitions. Their history has, therefore, 
ar intrinsic importance which attaches 
to few land groups of similar area. As the 
almost inevitable prize of a victorious 
France, they have a special claim upon 
the attention of those interested in the 
possible outcome of the present clash of 
nations. 

Americans may well turn with some de- 
gree of personal feeling to the history a 
this section, for it was a sixteenth centuly 
German Lorrainer, Waldseemuller, who 


hemisphere be named America. 











first suggested that the newly discovered 
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Loss OF APPETITE 
IN THE SPRING 


” Loss of appetite is accompanied by 
loss of vitality, vigor or tone, which is a 
more serious loss. It is common in the 
spring because at this time the blood is 
impure and impoverished and fails to give 










































"ON the digestive organs what they need for 
the proper performance of their functions. 
: ex Ask your druggist for Hood’s Sarsa- 
have parilla. It makes the rich red blood your 
hole system demands. It is not simply 
nany who. » 
a spring medicine —but it is the best 
spring medicine. 
5 IN ¥ Sense in Pri Numbe 
Common nse in Primary ‘Number 
Rapid addition in four short steps. Columns and 
eye examples specially built for rapid practice. Games, 
dren Devices. Children can recite al/ facts of multiplication 
° tables in 10 to 15 seconds. Order desk copy, 50 cents. 
ven Number Cards, 25 cents. 
tha: ELLEN M. QUIGLEY 
‘Oves 128 BEDFORD STREET TROY, N, Y. 
lities 
ding SUMMER SCHOOL IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
the AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, inc. 
201 ( Co-Educational ) 
sion; Including School for Physical Directors, School for Play- 
| de. ground Workers and School for Teachers of Eugenics. 
e- _Five Weeks, June 30 to August 5 
ased CLASSES will be conductedin all branches of Phys- 
ical Education. They will be open to beginning and 
th adv.nced students. Each department will be in charge 
Us of a specialist. z : 
ance HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS take up special work, 
such asis Offered in our summer school, and combine it 
ag of with their regular teaching work, and thus earn more 
a of money. 
THE SCHOOLS are housed in our quarter-of-a-mil- 
lion dollar building, provided with large gymnasium, 
nally swimming tank, tennis commie. ae, puedes cart, 16 
TWO YEAR NORMAL S| | ° 
ance. Send for our announcement 
e for Address Secretary, Box, 20 42nd & Grand Blvd., Chicago,!I!. 
that 
“o | THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
e to 
Dula- : 
cher THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
ised. offers during the Summer Quarter special 
ents work under the 
t the KINDERGARTEN=PRIMARY DEPT. 
d to Courses will be given by regular members of the staff 
hysi- together with instructors from other institutions. These 
5 Te. courses include The Kindergarten Program and Kinder- 
garten Training and Supervision for Graduate Kinder- 
take gartners, Constructive Occupations and Plays and’Games 
cian. for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, and Primary 
P School Methods, dealing especially with the teaching of 
child reading, writing, literature, number, and science. These 
vent courses are open to all students of the University of 
Chicago. For announcements, address 
rial THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
hich The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
ests. 
Montessori Summer Course 
“aoe Montessori Teacher-Training Schcol — 
sat 
Instruction in the theory and use of 
Ruth the Montessori material. Resident and 
Prin- day students. $30,000 building adjoining 
the All Saints’ Episcopal Church. Elementary 
l and college preparatory courses. 4th year 
yrice, teacher training course begins Oct. 1, 1915. 





For illustrated folder address Mrs. J. Scott Ander- 















Son, Directress, Torresdale House, Torresdale, Phila.,Pa. 
trug- 
tuted 
rival Learn at Home by Mail to 










DRAW — PAINT 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, Magazine 
or Commercial Illustrator; paint inWater 
Colors or Oil. Our method is successful. 
Free Scholarship Award. Write for par- 
ticulars and free illustrated Art Annual. 


Fine Arts Institute, Studio 674, Omaha, Neb. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
PLAYS 



















Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 

- logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Pe Songs, Lust d Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
vy Tablesuz, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays. Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 
Fraceue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
+ S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67, Chicage 


















NOTES 


— The Century will follow up its recent 
article on ‘“‘Has the Church Collapsed?” 
by one entitled, ““The Bondage of Modern 
Religion,” which will appear in the March 
number. Its author is the Rev. P. Gavan 
Duffy, a former Episcopal clergyman, 
founder of the “Society of the Divine 
Compassion,” a religious order whose aim 
is to bring back the church to the meaning 
of faith. Dr. Duffy believes that in the 
troubled present there is more at stake 
than the future existence of empires, that 
it is a new day of opportunity for religion. 


— Supt. L. F. Amidon of Iron Moun- 
tain, Michigan, has just handed his resig- 
nation to the Board to take effect at 
the end of the present school year. Mr. 
Amidon has administered the Schools of 
Iron Mountain, Michigan, for the past 
seventeen years and is one of the most 
prominent educators of the Upper Pen- 
insula. He came to Iron Mountain soon 
after getting his. Master’s Degree from 
Harvard, and the School System under 
his direction has developed until it has 
become a matter of no little local pride 
to the people of the Iron Range. A 
beautiful new High School building has 
just been completed which cost $175,000 
and contains the latest possible equip- 
ment. In order to give this the greatest 
utility Mr. Amidon has installed what he 
calls the “block” system, which enables 
the pupils to pursue a chosen line of work, 
going to school half a day while the other 
half is devoted to some gainful occupation. 
Mr. Amidon will take charge of the Brewer 
Teachers’ Agency, Suite 1302 and 1303 
The Auditorium, Chicago, after the middle 
of June, being associated with Mr. Orville 
Brewer, who founded this Agency nearly 
thirty-four years ago. It is the oldest 
Agency West of the Alleghanies and has 
been favorably known to a generation of 
educators. 


— Teachers who are interested in secur- 
ing decorations for their school-rooms 
should not fail to take advantage of the 
offer made by the Greenfield Art Associa- 
tion advertised in February Primary Epv- 
caTION. The Greenfield Art Association 
furnishes a beautiful painting, in oil colors, 
of the “Old Swimmin’ Hole,” made famous 
by James Whitcomb Riley, the children’s 
poet. This painting is 30 x 40 inches and 
is framed in Flemish oak. They give, 
also, a bust of Mr. Riley, modeled by J. 
Leeland Roop, which is recognized as one 
of the best likenesses of the poet ever made. 
It is one-half life size. The picture and 
bust may be obtained with so little effort 
that the majority of schools can be easily 
supplied. These will prove to be per- 
manent decorations and will become more 
valuable as the years go by. One dollar 
from each sale is set aside as a fund to 
erect a monument to Mr. Riley at his old 
home, Greenfield, Indiana. 


“THE ROYAL BAKER” FREE 


The Royal Baker and Pastry Cook 
Book will be sent free to any of our sub- 
scribers who will address the Royal Baking 
Powder Co., 131 William St., N. Y. City, 
and mention Primary Epucation. This 
book contains over 500 very practical re- 
ceipts for all Kinds of Cookery. See their 





advertisement on page 257. 














You Are as Old as You Look 
“Why is not the skin of your face as fair and firm 
as that of your body? If you look older than you 
are,it is use you are not doing what you should 
to help nature. My exercises n 


Physical Culture 
for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the body have 
done for the health and figures of 70,000 women. 
Results are quick and marvelous. In six or ten 
minutes a day you can do more with these exercises 
at home than massage will accomplish in an hour a 
day in a beauty parlor.” — Susanna Cocroft. 

Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has pre- 
pared the instructions for this course, including also 
the care of the Hair, Eyes, Hands and Feet. 
Wrinkles Flabby, Thin Neck Sallow, Freckled Skin 
Double Chins Crow's Feet Dandruff 

Eyes Pimples Thin, Oily Hair 
Pouches Under Eyes Sagging Facial! Muscles 
Tender, Inflamed Feet 

and many other blemishes are relieved and overcome 
The expression is invigorated, the skin cleared, the 
hair made glossy, more abundant, the eyes stronger 
and brighter, the feet comfortable, hands smooth. 
Our pupils look ten years younger after our course. 
Write for FREE booklet to-day. 


GRACE-MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 19, CHICAGO 














BILLY SUNDAY’S MESSAGE 

AUTHORIZED. Great oontety for man or woman 
to make $6.00 to $15.00 a day. Unusually liberal terms. 
Spare time may be used. Particulars and samples free. 
Universal Bible House, 489 Winston Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
2496 Made to your special order, any style or material. "0 ' 

Write to-day for free catalog of 1915 designs, |Special offer, either 
style of pins here illustrated with any equal number of letters and figures, 
with one or two colors of best hard enamel, SILVER PLATE, $.15 each, 
$1.50 per dozen; STERLING SILVER, $.30 each, $3.00 per dozen; 
GOLD PLATE, $.35 each, $3.50 per dozen; SOLID GOLD, $1.50 


each, $15.00 per dozen. 
B3ASTIAN BROS. CO. 553 BASTIAN BLOG,, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
IN STORY=TELLING 


Study the art of story-telling with 
Miss Georgina Speare, who has pupils 
in almost every State in the Union. 


MISS GEORGINA SPEARE 
17 COURT STREET = «= UTICA, N.Y. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


THE MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three- 

year course preparatory instruction. Theoreti- 

cal and practical class work throughout the 

course. For information address 

Miss E. C. Burgess, Box 32, Training School, 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 




















University of Virginia Summer School 
Edwin A. Alderman, President 
June 22, August 5, 1915 
_ The most beautiful group of Academic Buildings 
in this country. Distinguished faculty, Attend 
ance 1575 from 34 States. A working school, each 
course leading to definite credit. 

University and college credit for teachers and 
students. Courses for college entrance. Profes- 
sional certificate credit for High Schoo! Teachers, 
Grammar Grade Teachers, and for Primary 
Teachers Strong Department for Kindergarten 
and Elementary Teachers. Courses in Manual 
Arts, Domestic Science and Agriculture. Course 
in Montessori methods. 

Tuition $12 for non-Virginians. Room and 

rd reasonable. Special reduced railroad rates. 
Excursions to Washington, Luray Caverns, Old 
Point Comfort, Monticello. ‘or illustrated 
folder and official announcement, write to 








DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL, University, Virginia 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges ang 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man. 


Be THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCL 


—- 











THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Teachers placed every month. 
101 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Our 19th year manual sent free. 
WILKESBARRE, PA. 


30 Sheldon St., 











THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY |; 
C. WILBUR CARY, Manager, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. 
is valuable in 


AN AGENCY iniccc' i? 
yousbout them DELAT {: sckea to’ recommend 
RECOMMENDS 


a teacher and recommends 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





roportion to its 
t merely hears 


you that is more. Ours 








This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency's business to place teachers. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*xew youn 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 


Advises parents about schools. 

iF YOU WANT A COOD POSITION OR PROMOTION 
write usat once. Kindergarten, Primary and Grade Teachers especially. We have placed over 
eleven thousand brainy men and women in good positions. No registration fee necessary. 
The Western Reference & Bond Ass’n., 680 Scarritt Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








Do it Now! Do it Now! 










Chicago 414-416 Steinway Hall 
Kansas City, Mo.—New York Life Bldg 
Baltimore, Md.—-Munsey Bldg 


B.F.Clark Teachers Agency = ce 


The Agency with the Short Understandable Contract 26th Year 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends moe in spens eheset calls from Employers. Has good teachers for any position at any time. 
ur free Booklet tells how to apply for a position. 
ANNA M. THURSTON, Mgr. E. R. NICHOLS, Asst. Mgr. 
623 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 















The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Registration fee not required in advance. Send for application blank. 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham-Clancy, Mgr., 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 


ENTERPRISING, EFFICIENT, A PLACING AGENCY FOR TEACHERS Ge; 
PROGRESSIVE AND re and 38 





















PROFESSIONAL METHODS 











Register Now! 





the PACIFIC TEACHERS’ A 


has been building up its business in the 


iENCY 
Northwest 
until to-day it has the confidence and patronage of the 


It is always wise to pave “a friend at the Court of Cnsee: ‘i 
educators in its field. W rite | forday wap our Seven- 
teenth Year Book. F. H., RTH, Mgr. 


535 New York Block, Bc sy Wesklantont 


GET IN LINE FOR A BETTER POSITION jyecnipn’s cen. 


fidentially and effec- 
tively negotiated for astiactens desiring high grade positions in Universities, Colleges, Normal Schools, High Schools, 
Graded and Private Schools, E pngincering, and Commercial Branches, Music, Art, Physical Training "and Domestic 
Science. THE AGENCY WITH THE PERSONAL SERVICE. V. G. TRUEBLOOD & CO. INC. 
EDUCATORS" AGENCY, A. P. Goddard, Manager, Y. M. C. A. Building, CHICAGO 


“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED ~ a 
with the idea, and from the first were enthusiastic.” Miss Thompson writes 
thus ia giving her experience with the use of “ Hawthorne Cettificates” in rr io 

6 page 








library for her school, The full story, told in her own words, is contained in 


illustrated booklet cody meng by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, and 


UNITED STATES CIVIL 
EXAMINATIONS 
TEACHER (MALE AND FEMALE) 
Indian Service 
April 14, 15, 1915 


The United States Civil Service Com 
mission invites attention to the oppor 
tunity for appointment of qualified per. 
sons from the open competitive examina. 
tion for teacher in the Indian Service, fo; 
both men and women, scheduled to be held 
on April 14, 15, 1915, at all places marked 
“(E)” in Section 2 of the Manual oj 
Examinations for the Spring of 1915. 

The supply of eligibles for this position 
has not been equal to the demand, and 
qualified persons are therefore urged to 
enter this examination. Twenty vacan 
cies exist at the present time. 

Full information in regard to entrance 
salaries and conditions of employment ip 
the Indian Service is contained in Section 
32 of the Manual of Examinations for the 
Spring of 1915, and full information jp 
regard to the scope and character of and 
requirements for the examination js 
contained in Section 265 of the Manual 

Each applicant will be required to sub. 
mit to the examiner on the day of the ex- 
amination a photograph of himself or her. 
self taken within two years, securely 
pasted in the space provided on the ad- 
mission card sent the applicant after his 
or her application is filed. Tintypes wil 
not be accepted. 

This examination is open to all citizens 
of the United States who meet the re. 
quirements. 

Persons who desire to enter this e- 
amination should at once apply for Form 
1312 and a copy of the Manual of Exam. 
inations for the Spring of 1915, to the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C.; the Secretary of the 
United States Civil Service Board, Post- 


SERVICE 


office, Bosten, Mass., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Atlanta, Ga., Cincinnati, Ohio, Chicago, 
Ill., St. Paul, Minn., Seattle, Wash., 


San Francisco, Cal.; Custom House, New 
York, N. Y., New Orleans, La., Honolulu, 
Hawaii; Old Custom House, St. Louis, 
Mo.; or to the Chairman of the Porto 
Rican Civil Service Commission, San 
Juan, P. R. No application will be ac- 
cepted unless properly executed, including 
the medical certificate, and filed with the 
Commission at Washington. The exact 
title of the examination as given at the 
head of this announcement should be 
stated in the application form. 

Issued February 18, 1915. 


— The Infanta Eulalia of Spain has 
been writing her recollections of the 
Kaiser, the Czar, the English royalties 
and the Scandinavian democracies, and 
The Century will print the articles, begin- 
ning in the’ March number. The Infanta 
will be remembered as the representative 
of Spain at the World’s Fair in Chicago, 
in 1893. She is clever, frank and ex 
tremely democratic, qualities which have 
won her the title of the “Enfant Terrible” 





Chicago. It is 





of Europe. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN 
MOVING PICTURES 

It is to be hoped that “Jim Blake” of 
Beverly, Mass., is as good-natured a chap 
as his pictures make him out. Jim is pos- 
ing as the hero and central figure in the 
moving picture reel which is being shown 
at the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 

sition, and by means of which visitors 
to that mammoth world fair are learning 
the way in which Massachusetts and her 
enlightened captains of industry are tack- 
ling the problem of vocational education 
at the Beverly Independent Industria] 
School, maintained by the joint action of 
the City of Beverly and the United 
Shoe Machinery Company. 

It is not by mere chance that the 
Beverly School finds itself chosen as typi- 
cal of the whole problem of “learning 
while earning.” Thedetermination to form 
an exhibit covering the whole system of 
yocational training was come to by the 
Federal Government when first the idea 
of the Exposition was mooted. It is by 
3 natural process of selection that its 
thoughts turned first of all to the State 
which has been the pioneer in the move- 
ment and then to the school which has 
best carried out the principle of a con- 
nection between instruction and practical 
work at a “real job.” In its selection, 
the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics was mainly guided by the 
advice of Mr. Wesley A. O'Leary, es- 
pecially assigned to the work of choosing 
a representative school. It is under his 
direction and with the co-operation of the 
Publicity Department of the United Shoe 
Machinery Company that the moving pic- 
ture film which tells the story of one boy’s 
success in simple and popular form has 
been prepared. 

Jim Blake, when the story opens, is 
facing the problem of “What shall I do 
with my education?’’ He is the son of 
a poor mother who has already made 
sacrifices to keep him at school. By con- 
trast, a chum of his, Dick Mason, is shown 
us, equally anxious to get to work, but 
who gives no thought to the “string’’ that 
may be tied on the first pay-roll. 

Jim’s mother is a “long thinker,” and 
in her company we see Jim make the 
preliminary visits to the officials of the 
school whose system, she has heard, will 
solve their serious little problem. The 
first step is to find out all about the school 
from Principal W. P. Taylor, the “guide, 
philosopher and friend” of the Beverly 
boys. From him Jim learns that there 
is a vacancy, and settles down to work. 

In a series of pictures the daily round 
of the school is shown us, with one week 
spent in class and the next in the factory. 
The practical connection between lessons 
and work is followed step by step, and we 
see the simple mechanical operations, that 
Jim is enabled to carry out from his first 
week, find their place, not in exhibitions 
of work done, but in real machinery that 
will be shipped to the ends of the earth. 
That nothing of the lesson may be lost, 
we see Dick from time to time, drifting 
from one unskilled job to another, while 
the wages that tempted him at the start 
soon lose their attractive power and are 
eventually surpassed by the boy who chose 
to work and learn at the same time. The 

ends with Jim’s second year, and his 
graduation into the factory as a skilled 
mechanic of high wage power, and of 
course, with the reward for the thought- 
ful-mother that her foresight has earned. 
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Plan Now to 
“Go Great Northern” 


Expositions 


via Glacier 
National Park 


er J 


—_ 


From Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
aboard The Great Northern Railway’s Oriental 


Limited, an interesting ride westward to the Montana 
Rocky Mountains and Glacier National Park — 


a stop-off at Glacier Park Hotel—at 
the track side—where among the splendid 
Rockies, over auto stage highways and sky land trails, 
tours of durations from one to thirty days await the 
Exposition-bound traveler — 





a further westward ride unsurpassed 


in America through Spokane to Portland— 
direct, along the Columbia River or over the Cascade 
Mountains and by way of Puget Sound and Seattle and 
Tacoma — 


and finally aboard one of the new 


steamships ‘‘Great Northern’’ and ‘“‘ Northern 
Pacific,” a voyage down the Pacific Ocean to San 


Francisco — 


this will be the “Great Northern way” to California’: 
World’s Fairs at San Francisco and San Diego. 






. 4 
The Great Northern Railway has published an elaborate and inter- 2 
esting ‘“‘Panama Pacific’ Folder; for this, and for literature about Ag 
Glacier National Park, fillin the coupon nowand mail today. Address: af o 
H. A. NOBLE, Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. °F 
C. W. PITTS, Gen. Agt. Pass. Department oe ¥ Fo 
210 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. e COE ; 
“See America First” STEPHEN LOUNSBERY & BY PI . 
General Agt. Passenger Dept. S oe oe 
1184 Broadway, NewY ork, N.Y. FSS ~ 
P.” 24 .° 
Remember ‘‘ See America o 5 P34 a o 
O28 SSF. é 
First ’’*means See Glacier @ O°» ay ° 
National Park on I Ke 
Great Northern oe, CA - 
Railway ots f os > 
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NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 14 TO AUGUST 6 


Kindergarten and Primary Methods. 

Model Demonstration Schools. 

Credits applied on Regular Courses. 

Resident Dormitory on College Grounds. 

Come to a school where instruction received 
will have practical value in your fall work. 

For full information, address 


Box 31 
2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, III. 





CHICAGO SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND EXPRESSION 


For Women 


SUMMER SESSION — June 26 to Aug. 1, 1915 


Swedish Gymnastics, Aisthetic and Folk Danc- 
ing, Games, Theory Work. Special Lectures. 
Two year Normal course gives thorough and 
practical training in all branches. 
Fall term opens September 16, 1915 
For catalogs address 


MRS. ROBERT L. PARSONS, Director 
430 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Accept the agency for a standard Typewriter. Double 
your earning power by selling the Oliver No3. Hun 
dreds have taken advantage of our proposition and are 
now successfu salesmen. Our machines are the easiest 
toeplace, as they are sold on trial by the monthly pay- 
ment plan. One Teacher placed twenty machines in a 
town of fifteen hundred population. Typewriter fur 
nished for demonstration. Write for our proposition to 
day; don’t delay, as we are anxious to have you with us 


VISIBLE TYPEWRITER C). HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 





The circle contains the letters used in spelling the 
nome of a high-grade piano. The first three sletters are 
P.U.R. Arrange the other letters to complete the name. 
We are offering this Purchasing Bond to apply only 
as part payment on the purchase of one of our high- 
grate Pianos, in order to secure the names of families 
who have no instrument, so we can interest them in - 


our method of Factory-to-Home selling. 


Send us the name of the Piano and we will mail you @ 
the Bond, Free Trial Order Blank, Catalogues and full 
rticulars regarding our great money-saving-plan to 
iano Buyers. rns 
Answer must be in our office within 90 days from date of this paper. — =e 


ADVERTISING MANAGER == 
Dept. 83 339 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In Your County to take orders for Primary EpucATION and PopuLAR Epucator@ 
your local teachers’ meetings, in Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Tennessee, New 
Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, Iowa, Colorado, Western Kansas and Nebraskg 
Western North and South Dakota, and some counties in Illinois. 

It is no experiment. Success comes to all energetic, honest, earnest, hard-worki 
representatives. Therefore, if you have these qualifications, can send the best 
references, and will agree to take orders for PRIMARY EDUCATION and PopULAR EpuCcATOR 
only, send for application blank to-day. 

Previous experience not necessary. We will help you to succeed. 
agents represent us in several counties in their locality. 
also. 

Critic teachers, institute instructors and county superintendents will all endome 
these two papers and help you because they want the teachers to be readers and usen 
of first-class magazines, which they know these two to be. Write to-day. 


E. S. SMITH 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 














Some of ou 
This may be of interest to you 








ARE YOU PLANNING A NEW SCHOOL 
BUILDING FOR SPRING? 
You can get hundreds of ideas from 
GRADE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
Write TODAY for Sample Pages and Price 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
290 Montgomery Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 





HOME 
GEOGRAPHY 


HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Ph.D. 


Author of “Stories of Our Mother Earth,”’ etc 








Tested in the Study by Educational Ex 
perts. Tested in the classes of more than 
20,000 Schools. Home Geography has 
steadily risen in popularity. 

235 Pages. 35 Illustrations 
Cloth, 60 cents. 


Crown 8vo. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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GIVE THE CHILDREN A CHANCE 


In the first, second, third, fourth and fifth years coy need p lenty of interestir 


and Literature, and above all, to i 
that thousands of children of no 
If a child does not read well how can he mast« 

Here 1s Your Opportunity to get an unc 
help them, for a mere trifl 

paper, bound in strong Manila covers, 

Just look over this list 

1 stop lying 


guage, History 
Do you realize 
ling? 
abund 


and see if you can afford t 
uvake nights trying to plan some way 

uu have a cOUnLTY s¢ hool. pi k oul a large 
work If Vou 1 hz ivea graded school 


FIRST GRADE 
Large Type 

Esop's Fables I 
sop's Fables Il 
Selections from sop I 
Selections from sop II 
Story of the Buds 
What Annie 
Fi Friends I 
The Butterfly Baby 
Plant Babies 
Babes of the Wood 
Babes of the Meadow 
Buttertly’s Home 


SECOND GRADE 

Little Red Riding Hood 
—_ and the Beanstalk 

oots and Stems 
Bi rd Friends 
Flower Friends 
Flower Friends III 
Legends of the Springtime 
Robinson Crusoe I 

( nson ( rusoé 


orde 


rin 


Saw 


Nature 


“tore 


wer 


II 
I! 


Story 
Story 
Puss in 
Story of 
Story 
Story ol 
Story o 


St 


II 


hi i iren of Hist 
hildren of History 
Legends of the 


Flower World 
THIRD GRADE 
Grimm's Fairy Tales _ I 


Grimm's Fairy Tales II 
% Story of Bryant w 


ory l 
Il 


Springtime | 


ot 


Liberty 


Wve WVere the Pioneers 


Select your books NOW for the Fall. 
SELECTED LIST of the SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


1/ / 


FIRST YEAR—-GRADE FIRS! 
Sprague Classic Reader Book One 
lhe Little People’s Sound Primer 

rhe Little Red Hen 

The Three Bears 

Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 
Red Riding Hood rhe Seven Kids 
Bow-wow and Mew-mew 

Pratt’s AZsop’s Fables Vol. I 

Welsh’s Some of Our Friends 

Chase’s Plant Babies and Their Cradles 


THIRD YEAR— GRADE THIRD 


Sprague Classic Reader Book Thre« 

Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
Beckwith’s In Mythland Vol. Il 

Godolphin’s Swiss Family Robinson 

Mulock’s The Little Lame Prince 

The Child of Urbino; or the Story ot Raphael 
Stories from the Land of Never-Never 

Pratt’s Stories of Colonial Children 
Macomber’s Stories of Great Men 

Dawes’ Stories of Our Country Vol. | 
Chase's Boyhood of Famous American 
Macombe r’s Stories of Qur Authors 

Stories of American Pioneers 

Chadwick’s World History in Myth and Legen 
Macomber’s Stories of Great Inventors 
Kelly's Leaves from Nature’s Story Book 
Fairbanks’ Home Geography 

Campbell’s Wah Sing, Our Little Chinese Cousin 


Vol. 1 


While the supply lasts, W1 
all written by tea 
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of the 
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stories of the 


Battle 


Bell 


No 


Liberal discount for introduction. 
Correspondence solicited with Superintendents, Principals, Teachers and School Officials. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 
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2457 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Here is a CAREFULLY 


without sets of these Standard Book« 


at least a few 
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SECOND YEAR—GRADE SECOND 
Che Sprague Classic Reader Book Two 
Beckwith’s In Mythland Vol. I 
Hoyt’s Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Reader 
Woodward's Water Babies for Youngest 
Norris’ The Story of Hiawatha 
Powers’ Stories of Famous Pictures, 2 Vols., Each 
Davis’ Stories of the United States for \ oungest Reader 
Brooks’ Stories of the Red Children 
Chase's Stories from Birdland Vol. 1 
What the Pictures Say An Art Reader 


FOURTH YEAR 


Spragu¢ Classic Readers 
Dickens’ Little Nell 
Ewing's Jackanapes 
Sewell’s Black Beauty 
Hawthorne's Wonder Book 

Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales 

QOuida’s Story of a Nurnberg Stove 
Grimm’s Household Tales 

Kingsley’s The Water Babies 

Dawes’ Stories of Our Country Vol. Il 
Pratt's American History Stories Vol. I 
Poyntz’s \unt May’s Bird Talks 

Kirby’s Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard 
Story of Little Konrad, the Swiss Boy 
Campbell's Wewa, the Child of the Pueblos 
Story of Little Jan, the Dutch Boy 
Campbell’s Story of Little Metzu, the Japane se Boy 
Endicott’s Stories of the Bible Vol. | 
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GRADE FOURTH 
Book Four 


From Old Curiosity Shop 


Colonial Period 


send for Complete Catalog. 
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Good Teeth — 
Good Health — 
Good School Work 


This blank was used by 
the school authorities 
of Wallingford, Conn., 
as part of their work 
for better dental con- 
i ditions among the 
™ school children. 


— It is one more evidence 
of the wide spread of “Good Teeth—Good Health,” 
which is being so much helped by Colgate’s Educational 
Material for Teachers, including trial sizes of 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


TRaes an 





Has your class received the benefits of our Reminder 
Cards, Dental Lectures, and other instructive helps? 
We gladly send them to any teacher once each 
school year. 


There is no greater help toward the invaluable habit of care of the teeth than 








the delicious flavor of Ribbon Dental 
. Good until May 8, 1915 
Cream. It appeals strongly to the nor- 
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mal taste of youth, and therefore en- 199 Fulton Street, New York chock this square 
courages the regular use of the tooth Please s2nd me without charge trial tubes and cards for 


brush. Send the coupon today POR NEL cco nv cesmtadessteGaceaces 


School 


Colgate & Co., New York . ; ™ Mite cliisensanamninices MPbcins | 














(This offer is good only in the United States) 














